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YOU  WANT 

STEADY 

NERVES 

when  you’re 
flying  Uncle  Sam’s 
bombers  across 
the  ocean 


GERMANS  OR  JAPS,  storms  or  ice  . . . you’ve  got 
to  be  ready  for  anything  when  you’re  flying  the  big 
bombers  across  the  ocean  to  the  battle-front.  You 
bet  you  want  steady  nerves.  These  two  veterans 
above  are  Camel  smokers.  (Names  censored  by 
Bomber  Ferry  Command.)  The  captain  {nearest 
camera),  a Tennessean,  says:  "I  smoke  a lot  in  this 
job.  I stick  to  Camels.  There’s  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke.  And  Camels  taste  great!” 


STEADY  SMOKERS  STICK  TO 


CAMELS 

There’s  LESS  NICOTINE 
in  the  smoke 


>X  ITH  THESE  MEN  'W'HO  FLY  BOMBERS,  it’s  Camels  all  the 
time.  The  co-pilot  of  this  crew  (name  censored),  (second  front 
left,  above)  says:  'I  found  Camels  a milder,  better  smoke  for 
me  in  every  way.  And  that  grand  flavor  never  wears  out  its  wel- 
come.” Yes,  in  times  like  these  when  there’s  added  tension  and 
strain  for  everyone,  steady  smokers  stick  to  Camels— the  ciga- 
rette with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


FIRST  IN  THE  SERVICE- 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
-Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  E.xchanges.  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's 
Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 

— AND  THE  FAVORITE  AT  HOME! 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  4 other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— less  than  any  of  them— accord- 
ing to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself  I 
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BEER  and  SKITTLES 


The  other  day,  as  we  were 
riding  back  to  school  for  the 
summer  session  on  the  noisy 
Lehigh  Valley  we  happened  to  over- 
hear several  of  our  neighbors  from 
Easton  complain  about  the  untold 
suffering  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected as  a result  of  the  recent  war 
efforts  of  our  country,  and,  as  we 
listened,  our  insignificant  woes 
seemed  to  be  overshadowed.  It  seems 
that  they  only  were  allowed  three 
weeks  vacation  before  the  beginning 
of  their  summer  session,  and  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  their  exam 
period  had  been  cut  to  one  week.  This 
of  course  meant  that  several  of  the 
beys  had  as  many  as  two  exams  in 
cne  day.  At  this  point  their  conver- 
sation turned  to  broader  channels  and 
of  course  the  gas  rationing  was  the 
foremost  thought  in  their  minds.  One 
was  happy — his  father  was  a doctor 
and  hence  he  had  been  able  to  cheat 
our  government  out  of  an  ‘X’  card, 
but  the  other  beleagued  soul  could 
only  get  a B-3  for  his  Packard,  and 
was  going  steady  with  a Cedar  Crest 
girl,  residing,  of  course,  some  15  miles 
from  their  campus.  Then  came  the 
crowning  blow.  The  government  had 
made  them  two  of  the  most  unhappy 
boys  on  earth,  having  just  passed  a 
bill  limiting  incomes  to  only  $25,000 
a year.  This  was  too  much  for  us  to 
stand,  so  we  passed  on  to  the  club 
car  for  a beer. 

AS  WE  stood  in  the  usual  registra- 
tion line  a month  ago,  we  were  sud- 
denly struck  with  the  gloominess  of 
the  situation.  For  years  we  have  been 
complaining  about  the  hustle,  the 
mixup,  the  lack  of  organization  of  our 


school’s  bi-yearly  registration.  Yet 
there  were  only  a few  who  would  say 
that  they  were  glad  to  be  able  to  get 
through  the  usual  three  hour  grind  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

THE  GREATEST  CONCERN  of 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  people  as 
they  walked  curiously  across  the 
Hill-to-Hill  bridge  to  view  the  recent 
flood  was  not  directed  toward  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  or  the  flooded  houses,  or 
the  discontinued  rail  servnee,  but  to- 
wards the  disheartening  sight  of  the 
Maennerchor  covered  with  water 
from  the  raging  Lehigh  River.  An- 
xiety tortured  the  nerves  of  the  stu- 
dents as  rumors  flew  about  the  cam- 
pus of  ruined  stocks  of  beer,  and  of 
smashed  bottles  of  fire-water,  but  the 
recent  opening  has  shown  how  ugly 
“old  man  rumor”  can  turn  out  to  be. 
Still  the  new  high  water  mark  shows 
that  the  recent  flood  did  reach  un- 
bounded proportions,  and  that  our 
beloved  second  home  was  greatly  en- 
dangered. 

WHEN  WE  were  in  Washington  the 
ether  day  we  noticed  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude  among  the  college 
students  there.  It  seems  that  for  the 
past  seventy  years  congressmen  and 
their  daughters  have  been  a drug  on 
the  market.  Yet  since  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  there  just  aren’t  enough  dema- 
gogues’ daughters  to  go  around.  We 
naturally  asked  how  this  change  was 
so  suddenly  affected,  since  now  there 
are  more  than  enough  beautiful  girls 
to  go  around  in  our  Nation’s  Capitol. 
The  only  answer  that  seemed  to  fit 


the  situation  was;  “it’s  amazing  what 
an  ‘X’  gas  card  will  do.” 

;:o:: 

STUDENTS  returning  reluctantly 
from  the  summer  session  have  found 
a pleasant  surprise  waiting  for  them 
in  most  of  their  classes  in  the  touch 
of  femininity  that  sits  blushingly  in 
the  corners  of  each  class  room.  Ex- 
pecting to  hear  notes  of  jubilation, 
we  inquired  around  to  find  out  what 
male  members  of  classes  thought  of 
this  change.  We  were  propmtly  jarred 
by  remarks  like  “what  in  the  hell  is 
a girl  doing  taking  Math.  106,”  or 
“Now,  the  profs  will  be  afraid  to  tell 
jckes  in  the  classroom,”  or  even  from 
the  most  pessimistic,  “Why  in  the  hell 
can’t  they  leave  us  alone.”  Some- 
times we  wonder  about  Lehigh  men. 

EVEN  TO  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  local  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
accent  we  believe  that  we  spotted  a 
corker  af  a sentence  on  the  corner  of 
Third  and  New  the  other  day.  A lit- 
tle girl  having  just  been  struck  a 
blow  by  her  mother,  was  asked  by  a 
friend  why  her  mother  has  done  this; 
the  response,  phonetically  speaking, 
scunded  something  like  this:  “She 
vyed  me,  and  because  I becaused  her, 
she  vapped  me.”  As  nearly  as  we  can 
translate  she  meant  that  she  had 
been  asked  a question  by  her  mother, 
and  because  she  had  given  an  excuse, 
she  had  been  hit.  Damn  clever  these 
Dutchmen. 

ANYWAY  we  are  sure  that  with 
the  usual  Lehigh  perseverance,  no- 
next  page  please 
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body  -will  bind  the  intense  heat  we 
are  going  to  be  subjected  to  for  the 
next  several  weeks.  Most  depart- 
ments are  reporting  that  sweat  on 
lab  reports  is  entirely  acceptable;  in 
fact  the  more  sweat  the  higher  the 
grade. 


WE  SUPPOSE  this  gas  rationing 
business  has  been  hashed  over  by 
everyone;  since  this  sudden  mechan- 
ized change  back  to  the  pre-car  days 


has  come  as  quite  a jar.  All  sorts 
of  weird  things  happened  during  the 
vacation  of  a month  ago,  but  we  found 
one  incident  which  sums  up  our 
whole  situation.  A friend,  at  the 
time  for  the  usual  family  argument 
for  the  car,  sputtered  out  to  his  de- 
manding brother:  “Listen  Bud,  I’m 
going  to  have  the  bike  tonight.” 


WE  WERE  walking  along  Mem- 


orial Walk  one  day  last  week  when 
we  overheard  a couple  of  the  boys 
discussing  a certain  lovely  bit  of  fem- 
ininity. It  seems  that  one  of  the  lads 
was  slightly  frustrated,  for  he  broke 
out  in  a somewhat  pathetic  voice, 
“ . . . but  I can’t  say  anything  like 
that — her  mother  opens  up  all  her 
mail!” 


REMEMBER!  Registration  on  the 
thirtieth. 
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CRIME  DON’T  PAY-WELL 


By  John  Kennedy 


• FICTION  • 


Right  now  I’m  sitting  behind 
a big  desk,  and  if  I want  to,  I 
can  put  my  feet  up  on  it.  I’m 
“Stock  Manager”  of  the  Ajax  Mer- 
chandising Company,  and  I’m  pull- 
ing down  forty-eight  hundred  a year. 
Forty-eight  hundred  a year  sounds 
better  than  four  hundred  a month. 
That’s  the  way  with  everything  about 
this  job;  strictly  high-class. 

So  I will  put  my  feet  up,  and  tell 
you  how  come  I’m  sitting  here.  Up 
to  last  week  my  official  title  was 
“Clerk.”  Not  very  dignified.  And 
that’s  the  way  the  pay  was  too. 
Thirty-two  dollars  a week  and  bon- 
uses, but  there  never  were  any  bon- 
uses; that  is,  not  officially.  The  un- 
official bonuses  are  the  reason  I got 
to  be  Stock  Manager,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
about  that  later. 

Up  to  a year  ago  my  job  was  pretty 
much  routine  clerking.  I’d  check  in- 
voices and  work  on  inventory  most 
of  the  time,  and  there  were  endless 
reports  to  make.  There  were  the  daily 
stock  movement  reports,  and  the 
weekly  stock  movement  reports,  and 
the  slow  item  reports,,  and  the  out  of 
stock  item  reports,  and  the  broken 
lot  reports,  and  the  damaged  item 
reports.  Oh  that’s  not  all;  there  were 
plenty  more,  but  you  get  the  idea.  It 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad,  but 
everybody  had  to  have  a copy.  The 
Assistant  Stock  Manager  got  a copy, 
and  the  Stock  Manager  got  a copy, 
and  there  were  three  copies  went  up 
to  the  main  office.  It  was  boring 
work,  but  it  was  my  meal-ticket  so 
I stuck  to  it. 

Then  about  a year  ago  the  Assis- 
tant Stock  Manager  got  drafted,  and 
I got  his  job;  that  is  all  but  the  pay. 
I still  got  my  thirty-two  dollars 
every  Friday.  But  the  job  was  more 
interesting  and  carried  more  respon- 
sibility, and  I started  to  enjoy  my 
work.  The  reason  I liked  it  wasn’t  the 
responsibility;  it  was  the  unofficial 
bonuses  I was  telling  you  about,  but 


it  was  the  responsibility  that  made 
them  possible.  You  see,  the  draft  had 
left  us  shorthanded;  merchandising 
men  are  considered  just  about  the 
most  non-essential  creatures  alive. 
Anyway  I still  had  all  my  own  work 
to  do  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  As- 
sistant Stock  Manager,  and  with  bus- 
iness about  twice  as  good  as  it  had 
been  a year  before  I was  a busy  man. 
The  main  office  kept  promising  to  get 
some  more  help,  but  they  were  de- 
termined not  to  hire  anyone  without 
an  iron-clad  draft  deferment,  so  they 
just  never  got  around  to  it.  Once  in 


a while  they  would  send  down  a man 
from  the  main  office  for  an  afternoon, 
but  that  wasn’t  much  good. 

All  this  work  had  its  points  though. 
I didn’t  need  to  make  out  so  many 
reports,  and  they  didn’t  check  up  on 
me.  If  I made  mistakes  they  just 
went  by  without  being  noticed.  For 
one  thing  it  is  the  Assistant  Stock 
Manager’s  job  to  check  on  the  clerks 
who  make  out  the  broken  lots  and 
damaged  items  reports.  Now  you  see, 
no  broken  lots  or  damaged  goods  are 
handled  by  the  salesmen,  and  it’s  up 
to  the  Assistant  Stock  Manager  to 
conduct  warehouse  sales  and  report 
the  total  proceeds  to  the  main  office. 
Of  course  he  is  supposed  to  keep 
some  sort  of  itemized  record  as  a 


check  on  the  clerks.  Well  I was  one 
of  the  clerks  who  made  out  the  re- 
ports and  I was  the  Assistant  Stock 
Manager. 

I had  a gold  mine.  I could  report 
perfectly  good  stock  as  broken  lots 
and  sell  it  to  myself  for  practically 
nothing.  My  friends  were  always 
asking  me  to  get  things  for  them 
wholesale,  so  I never  had  any  trou- 
ble getting  rid  of  the  stuff.  And  of 
course  I could  juggle  my  reports  of 
proceeds  and  take  home  a pocket 
full  of  cash  every  time  I had  a sale. 
It  wouldn’t  have  done  to  get  caught. 


but  all  my  recoi'ds  and  reports 
checked  so  there  wasn’t  much  chance. 

I had  a perfect  system.  I’d  make 
up  a big  package  of  things  and  send 
it  down  to  shipping,  just  like  I did 
with  everything  that  went  out  of 
stock.  I’d  give  as  the  address  some 
phonj”^  name  and  an  express  station 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  near  where  I 
live.  Lots  of  orders  are  sent  to  ex- 
press stations  so  there  was  no  hitch 
there.  Of  course  I’d  report  it  as  a 
broken  lot  sale.  When  the  shipping 
check  came  up  to  my  office  for  me  to 
send  to  the  customer  I’d  pocket  it. 
Then  on  the  following  Saturday  af- 
ternoon I’d  drive  over  to  the  express 
station  and  take  the  things  home. 

page  20  please 
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• SATIRE  • 


SURE,  its  always  hot  in  Bethle- 
hem during  the  summer,  Young 
Fritz  knew  this  when  he  took 
the  assignment,  but  no  heat  would 
stop  him  from  performing  his  duty 
to  the  fatherland  and  Adolph.  For 
many  months  now,  in  fact  ever  since 
Fritz  had  been  in  the  service,  he  and 
his  fellow  agents  had  been  repri- 
manded for  not  choosing  to  molest 
the  American  education  system,  and 
at  last  something  was  going  to  be 
done.  Of  course  Fritz  would  not  be 
alone  in  Bethlehem,  but  the  other 
gestapo  boys  were  all  older  and,  be- 
ing engaged  with  the  destruction  of 
local  industry,  would  not  be  bothered 
with  Eugene  Grace’s  prodigees  on 
South  Mountain. 

Since  childhood  Fritz  had  dreamed 
of  the  damage  he  would  sometime  be 
able  to  perpetrate,  and  now  that  he 
was  nineteen,  he  longed  to  be  in  ac- 
tion. His  eyes  always  glowed  with 
admiration  and  env'y  as  he  viewed 
the  congratulatory  telegrams  from 
the  Fuhrer,  praising  his  agents  and 
giving  them  credit  for  every  flood, 
fire  and  obituary  notice  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Inwardly,  although  not  admittedly, 
Fritz  was  frigthened  as  he  entered 
the  campus  on  his  first  assignment. 
He  did  not  understand  the  reason- 
ing behind  his  orders.  Why  not  just 
place  a bomb  under  each  building 
and  let  it  go  at  that?  Very  simple, 
and  beautifully  effective.  But  being 
a good  Nazi  he  could  but  follow  his 
instructions — to  enroll  in  Lehigh  and 
from  there  on  to  cause  all  possible 
confusion  in  that  proud  school,  so  as 
to  lower  the  moral  of  some  eighteen 
hundred  stupid  Americans.  Entrance 
was  absurdly  simple — Fritz  laughed 
to  think  about  it.  A few  forged  pa- 
pers, an  imitation  picture,  and  a 
recommendation  or  two  from  some  of 
the  boys  in  the  Bund,  and  he  was  an 
official  student. 

Only  twelve  other  Freshmen  en- 


rolled with  Fritz  for  Lehigh’s  First 
Summer  session  in  seventy  - five 
years.  How  easy  this  was  going  to  be. 
He  almost  wished  that  he  had  been 
given  a tougher  assignment,  but  this 
would  serve  to  give  him  a name,  and 
maybe  even  get  for  him  an  auto- 
graphed picture  of  the  mighty 
Adolph. 

The  registration  line  was  the  first 
procedure  encountered  by  our  as- 
pirant, and  quite  naturally  he  figured 
this  would  be  the  place  to  begin  his 
confusing.  Fritz,  not  knowing  where 
to  start,  followed  signs  from  one  end 
of  the  campus  to  the  other,  wonder- 
ing if  there  was  not  another  agent 
already  posted  on  campus  who  had 
twisted  the  cards.  He  became  more 
certain  of  a comrade’s  work  as  he 
was  handed  thirty  feet  of  tickets, 
eighty  class  cards,  and  five  schedules 
to  fiill  out,  the  only  explanatory  note 
being:  “here  you  go  Bud  fill  these 
out.’’ 

Deciding  to  temporarily  forget  his 
mission,  Fritz  located  a vacant  chair 
and  promptly  received  his  first  case 
of  write’s  cramp,  cross-eyed-ness  and 
h3'steria  from  filling  out  the  blanks. 
At  last  his  work  was  done — next  to 
the  bursar’s  office.  “Sorry,  Bud,  you’ll 
have  to  get  signatures  on  this.”  Fritz 
was  angry,  but  he  followed  direc- 
tions, returning  two  hours  later  to  the 
same  bursar.  “Sorry,  Bud,  you 
haven’t  had  this  checked.”  Gott,  how 
much  more  would  he  have  to  be  con- 
fused before  he  could  start  confus- 
ing. An  hour  later  found  Fritz’s 
ticket  being  inspected  by  the  critical 
eye  of  the  checker:  “Sorry,  Bud,  you 
ain’t  got  a P.  E.  signature.” 

By  now  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  bursar  and  checkers 
were  fellow-Gestapos,  and  being 
plenty  tired  of  being  treated  like  a 
non-Aryan,  Fritz  started  mumbling 
passwords,  giving  high-signs  and  sig- 
nals to  the  checkers,  but  the  checker 
thinking  poor  Fritz  to  be  just  another 


victim  of  “registritis,”  properly  ig- 
nored him. 

That  evening  Fritz  lay  in  bed 
weeping  to  himself  at  his  first  day’s 
failure.  But,  Hell,  he  now  had  a 
whole  semester  to  wreak  havoc  with 
American  youth. 

Of  course,  our  hero  realized  that 
he  must  not  flunk  out,  or  he  quite 
naturally  would  not  be  able  to  carrj' 
out  his  duty  with  Aryan  thorough- 
ness. Of  course  all  D’s  would  do. 
Starting  the  next  day  he  went  to 
school  from  eight  to  four  and  then 
had  to  study  from  four  until  mid- 
night, and  continued  this  just  to  pull 
down  a D average.  Fritz  was  prac- 
tically a broken  man.  Two  hot  sum- 
mer months  had  now  gone  by  and 
as  yet  he  had  been  only  on  the  in- 
transitive side  of  the  supposedly  tran- 
sitive verb  “confuse.”  His  only  con- 
solation was  the  fact  that  the  father- 
land  gave  him  credit  for  so  many 
things  with  which  he  had  abso- 
lutely no  connection.  He  eyed  the 
pile  of  telegrams  every  night  before 
he  went  to  bed. 

CONGRATULATION  ON  BARB- 
ED WIRE  EPISODE— ADOLPH 

FINE  WORK  ON  CUT  SYSTEM— 
DER  FUHRER 

BEAUTIFUL  JOB  IN  INTRA- 
MURAL SPORT  MIXUP— HITLER 

KEEP  UP  GRAND  JOB  OF  CON- 
FUSING THE  BROWN  & WHITE— 
ADOLPH 

Yes  Fritz  had  been  a failure.  He 
had  in  no  way  been  able  to  add  any 
confusion  to  Lehigh’s  fair  walls.  But 
soon  the  fall  semester  would  begin, 
and  with  Freshman  week,  fraternity 
rushing,  registration  and  sex  lecture, 
surely  his  chance  would  come. 

Notice  in  Brown  & VV'hite  of  Sep- 
tember 20:  “Lehigh  Student  Commits 
suicide,  reason  remains  a mystery.” 


was  going  to  give  me  a Van  Gough,  hut  he  thought  that 
Vd  rather  have  this  mirror  instead.^’ 


• Practice  makes  perfect  and  for 
that  reason  drills  are  extremely  valuable  in 
first  aid  work.  Above  a member  of  a Red  Cross  volun- 
teer first  aid  detachment  is  applying  a tourniquet  to  the  "victim.” 
To  indicate  the  tourniquet  to  the  physician  at  the  hospital  the  initials  "TK” 
have  been  marked  on  her  forehead. 


r.  COLLEGES  LEARN  FIRST  AID 


• Although  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
teaching  first  aid  since  1910  it  was 
not  until  a quarter  of  a century 
later,  in  1925,  that  it  had  trained 
its  initial  million  persons  in  this 
subject.  If  the  present  nationwide  in- 
terest continues,  the  year  1942  alone 
will  see  at  least  10,000,000  or  more 
persons  trained. 

This  interest  extends  through 
every  stratum  of  society  to  every 
walk  of  life  and  needless  to  say  col- 
lege men  and  women  are  among 
those  who  have  become  first  aid  con- 
scious. They  realize  the  knowledge 
that  may  be  acquired  from  this  in- 
struction is  one  way  of  enabling 
them  to  he  of  special  use  in  case  of 


emergency.  That  emergency  may 
never  come,  hut  should  it,  they  will 
be  prepared. 

Proper  organization  has  much  to 
do  with  the  effectiveness  of  any  pre- 
paredness measures.  F or  that  reason 
the  Red  Cross  is  organizing  and 
training  volunteer  first  aid  detach- 
ments for  emergency  service  in 
schools  and  colleges,  industrial 
plants  and  thickly  populated  resi- 
dential areas.  Composed  of  from  15 
to  .50  members,  all  of  whom  are 
trained  in  standard  and  advanced 
Red  Cross  first  aid,  these  volunteer 
detachments  are  prepared  to  serve  at 
a moment’s  notice  in  ca.se  of  disaster 
of  any  kind. 


The  University  of  Georgia  has  the 
distinction  of  having  had  the  first 
volunteer  first  aid  detachment  of  all 
to  he  organized.  It  was  established 
June  14,  1941.  Since  then  many 
others  have  come  into  being  in  edu- 
cational institutions. 

What  industry  thinks  of  these  de- 
tachments may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  included  among  the  concerns 
which  have  established  them  are  the 
Alabama  Power  Company,  General 
Electric  Company,  Revere  Copper 
and  Brass  Works,  R.  C.  A.  Manufac- 
turing Company,  The  Dupont  Com- 
pany, Washburn  - Crosby  Milling 
Company,  and  the  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  Company. 


YOUR  RED  CROSS  NEEDS  YOU ! 
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Ron  WOODWORTH  glumly  listened  to  his  wrist 
watch  ticking  away  what  he  feared  would  be  the 
last  few  hours  of  his  life.  The  Japs  had  captured 
him  behind  their  lines  — caught  him  red-handed,  and 
when  the  sun  rose  he  was  to  pay  the  price  for  his  care- 
lessness. His  superiors  had  dubbed  him  “the  youngest  and 
smartest  officer  in  the  British  Intelligence.”  That  was  a 
laugh!  Well,  it  was  all  over  now.  He  would  relinquish 
his  title  at  dawn. 

A single  window  in  his  cellar  prison  was  far  too  high 
and  small  to  admit  anything  but  a pale  slice  of  the  tropi- 
cal moon,  and  Ron  watched  the  glowing  beam  slowly 
creep  over  the  floor.  A single  ray  of  moonlight  seemed 
beautiful  at  a time  like  this. 

He  gradually  became  aware  of  a soft  vibration  break- 
ing the  tropical  stillness.  At  first  it  resembled  the  soft 
purring  of  a cat,  but  as  time  passed  Ron  could  make  out 
the  steady  hum  of  airplane  motors.  It  could  be  a Jap 
bombing  squadron  returning  after  making  one  of  its  raids 
on  the  British  encampment  about  thirty  miles  up  the  val- 
ley. Tonight  even  a perfectly  blacked-out  town  would  be 
an  easy  mark  for  bombers,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Spit- 
fires had  been  ready  for  them.  As  the  planes  drew  nearer, 
the  throbbing  motors  split  the  early  morning  silence,  and 
Ron  knew  that  there  were  more  planes  in  the  sky  than 
he  had  at  first  realized. 

He  waited  for  the  planes  to  begin  slowly  dropping  to 
the  take-off  field  nearby,  but  instead  of  the  cutting  off  of 
motors  the  night  was  suddenly  blasted  with  a series  of 
terrific  explosions.  This  was  probably  the  first  attack  of 
the  huge  counter-offensive  the  British  had  been  plan- 
ning all  along  the  lines!  Screeching  missiles  crashed  into 
the  now  darkened  thoroughfares,  and  the  sounds  of  people 
yelling  and  running  came  through  the  walls  of  his  under- 
ground prison.  For  five  minutes  the  night  became  a 
madhouse  of  roaring  blasts  and  the  confused  cries  of  na- 
tives. 

As  quickly  as  they  came  the  planes  disappeared,  but 
a far-off  rumbling,  which  Ron  guessed  to  be  artillery  fire 
took  their  place.  In  spite  of  his  elation  at  a British  coun- 
terblast Ron  bitterly  cursed  these  principles  of  modern 
warfare  which  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  innocent  civilians. 
War  was  hell! 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  the  waning  moonlight  inter- 
mingled with  the  sun’s  first  rays  to  cast  a false  greyish 
light  over  the  town.  The  machine  guns  had  ceased  their 
incessant  chatter,  and  only  occasional  rifle  shots  broke 
the  early  morning  silence.  Ron  felt  better  as  the  cellar 
grew  brighter,  and  his  spirits  soared  to  a height  that  last 
night  he  would  not  have  believed  attainable.  He  still  had 
hopes  of  rescue.  Surely  the  British  would  follow  up  their 


By  E.  A.  Stockbower 

• SHORT  STORY 

OF  THE  MONTH  • 

air-blasts  with  land  movements. 

Any  time  now  a scouting  British  patrol  would  stumble 
across  his  helmet  which  he  had  finally  managed  to  toss 
out  of  the  high  window  onto  the  street;  they  couldn’t  very 
well  miss  it,  unless,  perhaps,  some  Japs  came  along  first 
and  did  away  with  it.  Seemed  strange  that  the  firing  had 
quieted  down  so  abruptly,  though  . . . perhaps  the  fight- 
ing had  shifted  to  the  outskirts  of  town. 

Ron  was  sure  that  the  puny  Japanese  regiment  bar- 
racked here  in  town  could  never  have  withstood  the  Eng- 
lish forces  that  had  been  assembled  north  in  the  valley. 
This  town  was  probably  the  center  of  the  whole  attack. 
Well,  it  had  certainly  saved  his  neck,  and  he  could  be 
thankful  for  the  rest  of  his  days  that  the  Japs  hadn’t 
gotten  wind  of  the  secretly  planned  offensive. 

Even  the  dark  cellar  seemed  to  take  on  a rosy  glow 
as  the  sun  peeped  over  the  hills — or  maybe  it  was  his 
imagination.  Suddenly  Ron  heard  the  pounding  of  hob- 
nailed boots  on  the  stairs.  So  the  British  had  taken  them 
over!  Well,  it  was  just  as  he’d  expected.  Evidently  the 
Japs  were  still  in  the  vicinity,  though,  for  the  Englishers 
hadn’t  uttered  a sound  upon  finding  his  helmet. 

Noisily  the  door  to  his  cellar-prison  swung  open — but 
Ron’s  rush  to  greet  fellow-Britishers  stopped  suddenly. 
Instead  of  friendly  British  faces,  there  were  only  the  im- 
passive features  of  four  little  Japs  and  a cynically  smiling 
young  officer.  What  had  happened  to  the  British  attack? 
Where  was  the  infantry  that  should  have  followed  up  the 
air-raids?  Had  it  all  been  a dream  born  of  delirious  fear? 

The  young  Japanese  officer  in  charge  of  the  firing  squad 
apparently  sensed  the  confusion  that  unmistakably  wrote 
itself  on  Ron’s  face.  He  offered  Ron  a cigarette,  and  Ron 
instinctively  started  to  accept  . . . then  drew  his  hand 
back.  They  were  English  Ovals — probably  lifted  from  the 
body  of  some  dead  British  soldier. 

“Perhaps  thought  British  bombs  heard  last  night  were 
going  to  save  you?”  he  nonchalantly  remarked  to  Ron  in 
clipped  Egnlish  phrases.  “Sorry.  Your  friends  tricked  you 
and  us  too  . . . last  night  only  fienting  movement  to  open 
lines  to  north.  Maybe  you  like  to  hear  that  we  were 
fooled — but  that  do  you  no  good  now.” 

Then  the  whole  picture  of  last  night,  with  its  hopes  and 
fears  suddenly  resurrected,  flashed  through  Ron’s  tired 
mind.  A fienting  movement!  Then  the  English  had  never 
intended  taking  this  town  . . . and  his  helmet  lying  in  the 
narrow  alley  outside  would  probably  never  be  seen  by 
British  eyes  . . . 

From  then  on,  everything  became  meaningless  to  Ron. 
In  hot,  feverish  flashes  came  memories  of  a mother’s  half- 
sad  face  ...  of  Bernie,  and  a goodbye  kiss  at  Waterloo 
station  ...  of  a quiet  little  English  street  near  Kew  gar- 
dens. 

Then  suddenly,  Ron  was  aware  of  harsh  commands  in 
a foreign  tongue  clipping  the  quiet  morning  air — then  a 
sudden,  awful  confusion  of  explosion  and  pain.  Memory 
suddenly  came  to  an  end. 
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WE  had'  been  walking  in  the 
fields  all  that  afternoon  — 
Rusty  and  I.  You  remember 
Rusty,  don’t  you?  my  six  year  old 
Irish  Setter?  He  was  probably  the 
best  friend  I ever  had  — understan- 
ing,  full  of  eager  and  innocent  play, 
and  a true  sport.  We  were  always  to- 
gether when  I was  home,  walking  in 
the  fields,  squiiTel  hunting,  swim- 
ming in  the  pond.  This  particular  day 
was  in  late  May.  I had  been  away 
since  early  spring  and  this  was  our 
first  walk  since  I had  gotten  home. 
Rusty  was  almost  in  a frenzy  of  .ioy, 
dashing  back  and  forth,  nosing  for 
the  scent  of  some  unsuspecting  rab- 
bit, and  barking  at  every  meadow- 
lark he  saw. 

For  some  reason  or  other  this  joy 
must  have  been  contagious,  for  con- 
trary to  usual  practice,  the  fields  and 
woods  were  filled  with  rustles  and 
chatterings,  indicating  others  were 
also  out  enjoying  that  freshening  May 
breeze  that  brings  new  life  with  it. 
You  can  be  sure  Rusty  lost  no  time 
in  making  hostile  enemies  with  every 
rabbit  and  squirrel  along  the  way. 
From  our  frequent  walks  he  had  be- 
come quite  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
the  chase;  so  I was  nev'er  surprised 
to  have  him  dash  off  into  the  woods. 


MY  GUESS 

IS  AS  GOOD  AS  YOURS 
• FICTION  • 

to  return  with  a chipmunk  or  similar 
object  as  a prize. 

We  had  been  out  for  some  time 
when  Rusty  darted  off  into  the  dis- 
tance after  a jack-rabbit.  I could  see 
the  two  of  them  weave  back  and 
forth  through  the  three-foot  grass, 
a red  coat  occasionally  appearing  as 
a contrast  above  the  green  grass,  and 
finally  enter  a wood.  I smiled  to  my- 
self when  I thought  of  the  joyous 
way  he  would  come  back  after  the 
kill:  his  red  head  held  up  proudly 
carrying  his  prize,  his  tail  wagging  so 
hard  his  whole  body  would  shake.  He 
would  drop  his  catch  at  my  feet  with 
that  silly  worshipping  look  in  his  eye, 
and  I would  give  him  a few  congrat- 
ulatory pats  on  the  head  and  away 
he  would  go  again. 

These  pleasant  thoughts  were 
abruptly  interrupted  by  a sharp, 
piercing,  almost  human  cry.  I won- 
dered if  Rusty  had  adopted  more  bru- 
tal methods  than  usual  since  I had 


never  heard  him  cause  such  a weird 
noise  at  the  end  of  a chase.  While 
I walked  on,  waiting  for  him  to  come 
back,  I practiced  a little  speech  I 
would  give  him  to  reprimand  him  for 
such  drastic  action. 

By  this  time  I had  reached  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  I whistled  so  that  Rusty 
would  know  where  I was,  and  then 
I sat  down  on  a log,  lit  my  pipe  and 
waited  for  him  to  return.  I waited 
for  almost  five  minutes,  but  no  Rusty 
appeared.  I thought  it  strange,  but 
figured  he  either  was  temporarily 
confused  as  to  dii'ection  or  was  on 
the  hunt  again.  At  any  count,  I whis- 
tled again. 

This  shrill  sound  made  me  realize 
all  of  a sudden  how  quiet  everything 
had  become.  All  of  the  rustles  and 
chatterings  that  had  been  so  prom- 
inent before  now  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared as  though  they  were  one. 
Even  the  freshening  May  breeze  had 
stilled,  leaving  the  field  grass  deathly 
quiet.  Of  a sudden  a queer,  fright- 
ening sensation  possessed  my  whole 
body.  I suddenly  realized  what  that 
sharp,  piercing,  almost  human  cry 
had  been.  I stood  up  with  a start  and 
glanced  swiftly  into  the  wood  until 
my  eyes  rested  on  rock  pile.  Quieting 
next  page  please 
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a mad  impulse  to  run,  I calmly  as 
possible  walked  toward  the  ominous 
heap. 

1 knew  what  1 would  find  there 
and  could  hardly  force  myself  to  fo- 
cus my  eyes  anywhere  near  the  pile. 
When  I did  look,  the  full  realization 
of  all  1 had  feared  was  fulfilled. 
There  lay  Rusty,  his  head  brutally 
crushed  by  a boulder  recently  dis- 
lodged from  its  place  by  the  weight 
of  the  inanimate  object  it  now  rested 
upon. 

Close  by  a jack-rabbit  sat,  gazing 
with  a glassy,  questioning  look  on  his 
innocent  face. 


famous 
last  words . . . 

1.  Congratulations,  now  you’re  a 
pledge. 

2.  Before  I start  studying,  1 think 
I’ll  have  one  beer. 

3.  Naw,  he  doesn’t  mind  if  you  cut 
his  lectures. 

4.  Hell,  there  isn’t  a cop  in  Jersey 
that  can  catch  this  car. 

5.  “External  use  only.’’ 

6.  I’ve  only  got  an  “A”  card,  dar- 
ling, but  . . . 

7.  Go  out  for  it — size  doesn’t  count 
in  football. 

8.  I’m  twenty-one,  healthy,  and 
have  perfect  vision  . . . 

9.  When’s  your  birthday,  dear? 

10.  I’ve  got  a blind  date  for  house- 
party. 

11.  I love  you. 

12.  We’re  out  of  gas. 

13.  “F.’’ 

14.  Sure,  I’ve  got  good  brakes. 

15.  This  semester  is  going  to  be 
easy — no  finals. 

16.  “Insufficient  funds.” 

17.  Have  a cigarette,  I just  bought  a 
new  pack. 

18.  “Rest  in  peace.” 


I WAS  ROBBED 


• SATIRE  • 

(The  author  of  this  article  re- 
cently finished  a survey  of  the 
grading  methods  of  the  various 
departments,  and  this  is  his  re- 
port— Editor.) 

The  Business  College  was  the 
first  to  come  under  my  scrutiny. 
Making  full  use  of  very  oblig- 
ing and  considerate  knot-hole,  I saw 
a spectacle  that  would  amaze  the 
student.  Gathered  in  a circle  on  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  stacks  of  old 
quizzes  and  empty  gin  bottles,  I saw 
the  faculty  chanting  and  muttering 
all  manner  of  foul  things.  On  closer 
observation  there  was  one  man  in 
the  center  using  a ouiji  board.  A 
professor  from  the  outer  circle  would 
shout  a name — a death-like  silence 
would  prevail.  Only  the  unintelligible 
incantation  of  the  omnipotent  being 
in  the  center  could  be  heard.  Then, 
after  much  manipulation  of  the  ouiji 
board,  the  mark  would  be  called  out. 
If  the  mark  was  A (approximately 
one  chance  in  100,000,000,001)  the 
student  would  be  hissed  and  called  a 
demigogue.  If  the  mark  was  an  F, 
the  room  would  thunder  with  cheers 
and  each  professor  would  consume 
a Shanghai  gin  sling,  two  Zombies, 
and  a pint  of  corn  liquor.  At  this 
point,  I was  forced  to  vacate  my  point 
of  vantage  by  a kick  in  the  posterior 
by  a fanatical  janitor. 

Not  discouraged  in  the  least,  I ran 
up  to  the  Chem  building,  hid  in  a 
bottle  of  sulfuric  acid  and  waited. 
After  10  minutes  of  patient  waiting, 
my  patience  was  rewarded.  One  by 
one  the  professors  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  main  staircase  on  pogo  sticks, 
ex-carts,  and  molecular  propulsion 
belts.  With  sadistic  satisfaction,  the 
faculty  wrote  the  students’  names  on 
scraps  of  paper  and  with  a devil  may 
care  look  in  their  eyes,  threw  the  pa- 
pers with  reckless  abandon  down  the 
stairs.  If  the  papers  landed  on  the 
first  65  steps  the  students  got  an  F. 
If  the  paper  landed  on  the  264th  step, 
the  student  got  an  A.  In  between,  it 
was  every  man  for  himself.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion  and  estatic, 
though  malicious,  fun-making,  the 
bottle  in  which  I was  hiding  upset, 
spewing  forth  me  and  sulfuric  acid. 
The  startled  professors  drew  27  inch 
pocket  knives,  advanced  and  asked 
what  I was  doing  there.  I just  smiled 


By  J.  F.  O’Brien 

sweetly  and  said,  “None  of  your 
damn  business”  and  stomped  off  on 
the  stump  of  my  legs. 

Though  hurt  by  the  unjust  manner 
in  which  the  profs  decided  the  grades, 
and  a little  burnt  up  by  the  sulfuric 
acid,  I decided  to  find  out  how  the 
Math  department  determined  final 
grades.  Arriving  at  room  423  of  Pack- 
er Hall,  I was  horrified  to  find  the 
entire  department  integrating  en 
masse  at  the  blackboard.  The  stu- 
dents’ names  were  written  on  the 
board  and  integrated  triply  from 
minus  oo  to  positive  oo.  If  the 
answer  was  a hyperbolic  Fourier 
arc  sine  series,  the  mark  was  F. 
If  the  answer  was  AGO  - jOO  the 
mark  was  A.  Suddenly  a cry 
of  triumph  rang  out.  One  pro- 
fessor jumped  on  the  desk  and 
cried  “I  have  just  verified  Einstein’s 
fifth  dimentional  curved  time-space. 
I will  now  prove  it  without  mathe- 
matics.” A hush  fell  over  the  room 
as  the  professor  stalked  to  the  open 
window  and  jumped  into  the  fifth  di- 
mension. The  rest  of  the  profs  await- 
ed with  expectation  and  when  a dull 
thud  shook  Packer  Hall,  went  back 
to  their  integration  with  a resigned 
despairing  look. 

That  night  as  I walked  wearily 
home,  I realized  that  a grade  is  not 
what  you  do,  but  simply  what  your 
teacher  thinks  you  do.  Once  home  in 
bed,  these  unpleasant  thoughts  were 
banished  and  I planned  my  next 
year’s  work — an  investigation  of  the 
registrar’s  office.  There  at  least  I 
ought  to  expose  some  good  stuff. 


Contest  Winner 

This  month’s  box  of  Life  Savers 
goes  to  John  Kennedy,  E.  E.  ’44,  for 
his  joke  of  the  month. 

“A  cut  and  bruised  motor  cop  with 
uniform  torn  and  dirty  and  with  his 
motorcycle  badly  damaged,  finally 
overtook  the  speedster  at  a traffic 
light. 

“I  wasn’t  speeding,”  pleaded  the 
motorist. 

“Listen,  Mac,”  said  the  tatered  offi- 
cer, “I  was  going  forty,  and  you  went 
by  me  so  fast  I thought  I was  stand- 
ing still — so  I stepped  down  for  a 
smoke.” 
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DUTR-SANCTUM 


• HORROR  • 

by  RIGOR  MORTIS 

A thrilling,  grilling,  chilling,  mill- 
ing radioscript  from  the  program  of 
damn  near  the  same  name. 

As  the  announcer  starts  to  speak 
the  usual  door  can  be  heard  creaking 
in  the  background  and  the  faint 
slush  of  a hearse  running  over  merry 
children  is  audible. 

ANNOUNCER:  Do  you  think  you 

can  become  a murderer?  No  — Hah, 
Hah.  Well  weTl  see.  Tonight  we’ll 
bring  you  a juicy  thriller,  entitled: 
The  Campus  Monster,  featuring  the 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  just  back 
from  an  engagement  with  the  electric 
chair  in  Sing  Sing.  Our  tale  starts  in 
the  classrooms  of  a little  Pennsylv'a- 
nia  Engineering  school,  where  a 
kindly  Philosophy  Lecturer  is  boring 
his  students  during  the  summer 
months. 

PHILOSOPHER:  If  you  think  you 
are  right,  then  you  are  right,  but  if 
you  think  you  are  right  and  are 
wrong,  then  wrong  is  right  and  right 
is  wrong,  but  if  wrong  is  wrong,  then 
wrong,  right  and  wrong  make  two 
rights  and  a wrong;  then  thinking 
conversely  right  makes  wrong,  if  one 
thinks  with  a converse  right,  two  left 
jabs  and  a wrong  to  the  chin.  And 
now,  if  that  is  clear,  and  since  the 
weather  is  oh  so  hot,  the  class  is  dis- 
missed. 

ANNOUNCER:  Who  would  think 

that  this  humble  man  could  perpet- 
uate the  crimes  he  is  about  to  do? 
But  listen,  as  he  enters  his  office  with 
only  himself  as  an  audience. 

PHILOSOPHER:  Lord,  its  hot,  too 
hot  to  think.  Don’t  know  what’s 
wrong  with  me.  I have  a new  lust. 
I’m  going  in  and  strangle  my  secre- 
tary. 

A scream  is  heard  and  a fiend- 
ish laugh  resounds  throughout 

the  warm  campus. 

PHILOSOPHER:  Boy,  this  is  the 
nuts.  Time  for  me  to  take  my  usual 


walk  with  the  birds  and  bees.  Won- 
der where  I can  bury  this  corpse  be- 
fore my  office  becomes  too  obnoxious. 
Guess  I’ll  carry  it  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  throw  it  on  the  rocks. 
Oh,  here  comes  that  apple-polishing 
artsman  again. 

ARTSMAN:  Hi-ya,  Doc.  What  you 
got  over  your  shoulder,  and  the 
blood’s  drooling  on  your  pants.  Mind 
if  I come  along. 

PHILOSOPHER:  It’s  just  a body 

which  I just  murdered.  Certainly 
come  right  along  — want  you  to  be 
there  when  I throw  it  off  the  cliff. 
Hah  - Hah! 

ARTSMAN:  Nice  toss.  Doctor,  her 
skull  smashed  beautifully  at  the  foot 


of  the  hill.  Doctor,  why  are  you  get- 
ting to  close  to  me.  What  a funny 
look  you  have  in  your  eyes.  Watch 
out,  you  are  pushing  me  off  the  cliff. 

(Scream)  and  a scrunch  as  his 
body  piles  up  on  the  Philosopher’s 
secretary. 

PHILOSOPHER:  And  now  the  fun 
begins. 

ANNOUNCER:  Yes,  now  the  fun 
begins,  but  before  the  fun  begins  let 
us  bring  you  a brief  announcement 
from  our  sponsor.  Do  you  have  a 
faulty  gizard?  Grand!  Use  Parter’s 
Little  Gizard  pills  and  wake  up  in 
the  morning  with  a smile  on  your 
face  and  raring  to  go.  Now  back  to 
our  slaughter  house,  and  we  see  our 
hero  walking  down  the  campus  kick- 
ing little  dogs,  bashing  cats  against 
nearby  trees,  and  entering  the  engi- 


neering lab  to  start  his  new  reign  of 
terror. 

PHILOSOPHER:  Look  at  that 

smooth  looking  fellow  standing  by 
the  steam  engine.  Well  if  I can’t  be 
smooth,  neither  can  he.  I’ll  just  walk 
over  and  • — 

STUDENT:  Hello,  there.  Sir,  you 
had  better  not  stand  too  close  to  that 
steam  engine  or  you’ll  burn  yourself. 

WATCH  OUT.  Don’t  pull  that  valve. 

P-sssss-dssssssss-sss-st  (sound  of 
roasting  flesh)  and  steam. 

PHILOSOPHER:  He  won’t  bother 
me  anymore.  This  sure  is  swell.  Might 
as  well  wander  around  here  some 
more  before  my  class.  Look  at  those 
sad  engineers  over  on  those  Electric 
Motors.  If  I were  to  start  those  en- 
gines by  throwing  this  switch,  they’d 
all  be  mangled  to  death.  How  beau- 
tiful. 

Crunch  of  closing  switch,  then 

a mixture  of  screams,  electric 

sparks,  grinding  motors,  and 

cracking  bones  is  audible. 

PHILOSOPHER:  Guess  I’ll  go  to 

class  now. 

ANNOUNCER:  See  him?  There  he 
goes.  Over  to  the  chem  department  to 
pick  up  a hundred  gallons  of  poison- 
ous gases  and  four  quarts  of  nitro- 
glycerine, before  his  next  class.  This 
should  prove  most  interesting.  Listen 
now  as  he  enters  his  class. 

Boom! 

ANNOUNCER:  Now  what  will  he 
do  with  that  poisonous  gas?  He  ap- 
parently is  coming  this  way.  (Cough) 
the  air  in  here  is  getting  (cough- 
cough)  heavy  (wheeze)  (sputter  - 
plop)  — 

STUDIO  DIRECTOR:  A terrible 

thing  has  happened  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen and  (blub  - blub)  we  are 
(slup  - cough)  — 

At  this  point  the  Studio  Director 
drowns  in  the  blood  of  *his  program 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  half  hour 
faint  organ  music  is  heard. 

The  End 
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An  Engineer’s  Dilemma 

By  Max  Beilis 


459  Vz  Vine  Street 
Bloomsdale,  Pa. 
May  17,  1942 

Dear  Jeanne, 

The  other  night  I ran  across  a 
memo  about  a letter  I meant  to  write 
to  you.  I found  it  in  a fuel  analysis 
report,  and  since  the  report  was  quite 
engrossing,  I finished  it  before  writ- 
ing you.  The  fuel  analysis  came  out 
92%,  C^Ha,  8%  C=Hs  and  2%  beer.  I 
don’t  know  how  long  it  was  before  I 
remembered  the  source  of  the  beer. 
It  was  a hot  afternoon  when  we  did 
the  analysis,  there  was  a bar  just 
around  the  corner,  and  we  just — well 
anyway  there  was  beer  in  the  fuel. 
We  even  did  two  analyses  and  found 
100%  beer,  by  that  time  we  had  a 
fair  amount  of  beer  and  couldn’t  tell 
a retort  from  a beer  bottle. 

To  get  to  the  matter  of  the  memo, 
may  I say  that  I have  loved  you  ever 
since  that  day  we  counted  the  rivets 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Ah,  well  do 
I member  you  that  day.  What  a su- 
perstructure. When  I left  you  that 
evening  I felt  very  strange.  “Can  this 
be  love,  or  is  it  something  I ate,”  I 
said.  I tested  my  eyes,  gave  myself  a 
dose  of  aspirin,  tested  my  metabol- 
ism, integrated  and  divided  by  6. 
Still  I felt  the  same,  or  almost  the 
same. 

I decided  that  I would  be  method- 


ical about  proving  the  supposition 
that  I was  in  love.  I chose  a park 
bench,  you,  and  a warm  night  for 
laboratory  apparatus.  Your  slap  is  on 
my  data  sheet  as  miscellaneous  data. 
I decided  my  apparatus  wasn’t  suit- 
able, and  chose  a new  bench.  More 
miscellaneous  data,  quite  a bit  in  fact. 
Taking  you  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Wizards  of  America 
did  the  trick.  When  I offered  you  the 
choice  of  staying  and  asking  Profes- 
sor Tosstink  questions  or  going  for  a 
ride  in  the  country,  you  chose  the 
ride  in  the  country,  surprisingly. 

When  we  got  in  the  car  I picked  up 
the  Log-Log  book  of  directions  and 
connected  an  ammeter  and  pressure 
gauge  to  your  hat.  They  looked  very 
natural  there,  but  you  seemed  hurt. 
You  were  very  pretty  that  night,  your 
rouge  and  lipstick  and  eyebrow  pen- 
cil were  applied  very  well.  Of  course, 
your  hair  dropped  a little  but  I over- 
looked that.  We  rode  out  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I explained  the  structure  of 
the  universe  to  you;  you  concentrated 
so  well  that  you  fell  asleep.  That 


reminds  me  of  a colleague  of  mine 
who  proved  that  a sex  starved  para- 
micium  always  follows  a path  which 
corresponds  to  a sine  wave.  Quite 
interesting,  I thought. 

I remember  the  first  night  I kissed 
you.  The  portable  thermometer,  I 
always  carry  in  my  pocket,  broke  and 
spilled  all  over  your  coat.  I carry  a 
metal  thermometer  now.  I brought 
you  a ring  that  I hope  you’ll  accept. 
I analyzed  the  silver,  and  I will  send 
it  to  you.  I’m  using  the  diamond  right 
now  tor  studies  in  refraction,  but  I’ll 
send  it  later. 

We  can  be  very  happy  in  my  house 
with  built-in  refrigerator,  attached 
garage,  built-in  still,  and  automatic 
stoker.  I’ve  arranged  a neat  little  de- 
vice to  tell  bill  collectors  to  go  to 
hell  the  first  time  they  ring,  and 
throw  water  at  them  if  they  don’t. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Sincerely, 

Oswald  McStevens, 

M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.d. 

P.S. — I forgot  the  memo;  will  you 
marry  me? 


PRIDRITIES--YDU  KNOW 


By  J.  E.  Doxey 

The  scene  is  the  office  of  J.  Rich- 
ard (“We’ll  have  to  fight  to  win 
this  war”)  Richards,  former 
Peoria,  111.  grocer  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  nation’s  war  effort. 
Richards  came  to  Washington  two 
years  ago  to  give  advice  to  the  AAA 
on  the  price  of  retail  eggs  and  some- 
how or  other  was  suddenly  shoved 
into  the  spotlight  of  the  nation  when 
the  President  choose  him  over  many 
prominent  industrialists  and  New 
Dealers  to  be  in  charge  of  the  ABC. 
How  he  got  the  job  is  still  a mystery 
to  the  great  American  Public,  but  it 
is  rumored  around  the  gossip  circles 
of  the  capital  that  he  was  the  first 
and  only  civilian  to  back  Congress’ 
plan  to  fatten  their  salaries  and  defer 
them  for  the  draft. 

Richards,  who  will  hereafter  be  re- 


ferred to  as  Dick  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, is  still  in  his  overalls  that  he 
wore  for  lo!  those  many  years  in 
Peoria.  He  has  been  working  so  hard 
ever  since  he  came  to  Washington 
that  he  has  had  no  time  to  bother 
about  buying  clothes.  Clothing  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  nation  have 
capitalized  on  this  and  now  an  or- 
dinary business  man  must  fear  for  his 
life  if  he  ventures  upon  the  street 
with  a suit  of  neatly  pressed  clothes 
upon  his  back.  As  a result  of  their 
strenuous  advertising  campaign,  bus- 
iness men  have  switched  en  masse 
to  overalls  and  blue  denims. 

The  time  is  six  in  the  morning  and 
George,  Dick’s  prize  rooster,  is  loudly 
proclaiming  the  fact  to  anyone  inter- 
ested. Evidently  no  one  is,  for  his 
staff  are  asleep  over  their  typewriters 


• SATIRE  • 

and  Dick  is  by  now  completely  ob- 
livious to  time,  since  in  Washington 
it  is  only  relative.  Once  a week 
throughout  the  nation  the  time  is 
moved  ahead  an  hour,  but  this  ceased 
after  last  week  when  the  Department 
of  Weather  lost  track  of  the  time 
gained  and  besides,  Dick  ran  out  of 
catchy  names  for  the  new  time.  The 
capital  is  run  on  a 24  hour  basis  and 
Dick  can  see  no  reason  why  all  men 
and  women  in  the  country  should  not 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  su- 
preme effort  of  the  nation. 

Dick’s  chief  assistant  is  the  former 
professor  of  psychology  from  Lafay- 
ette, who  feels  that  this  is  just  the 
time  for  him  to  try  out  hundreds  of 
his  ideas.  They  are  based  upon  as- 
trology, but  with  the  nation’s  debt  in 
astronomical  figures,  an  astrologist  is 
page  14  please 
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The  Lehigh  BACHELOR 


By  R.  L.  Smith 


WE  RECOMMEND: 

Jimmie  Luncefcrd’s  “On  the  Outskirts  of  Town”  (part  2) 
Tommy  Dorsey’s  “Moonlight  on  the  Ganges” 

Benny  Goodman’s  “I  Threw  a Kiss  Into  the  Ocean” 

Duke  Ellington’s  “Perdido” 

Sonny  Dunham’s  “You're  Blase” 


The  genial  “Spike”  Gray,  boss 
man  of  the  famous  Casa  Loma 
band  was  in  a good  mood  when 
we  approached  him  at  the  Hershey 
Park  ballroom  to  inquire  about  future 
plans  for  the  rejuvenated  crew  he 
now  directs.  He  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  three  LeBrun  sisters  who 
will  join  the  band  when  they  open 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  on 
June  3.  He  was  happy  about  the  re- 
cent addition  of  trombonist  Don 
Boyd,  lead  trumpeter  Jimmy  Camp- 
bell, and  tenor  man  Lonnie  Doty,  who 
have  added  much  new  vitality  to  the 
band.  But,  naturally,  he  was  wor- 
ried about  the  dropping  of  one-night- 
ers  and  eccentric  recording  dates.  It’s 
no  secret  that  a band  makes  a lot  of 
dough  on  the  road  and  in  the  theaters 
only  to  lose  much  of  it  playing  lo- 
cations for  a month  or  so  at  a shot. 
After  the  Sherman  date  the  Cosa  Lo- 
mans  open  at  the  Cafe  Rougt  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  July  17  for  an- 
other month  or  so  instead  of  hitting 
the  road  all  summer  and  settling 
down  for  the  winter.  Which  doesn’t 
mean,  howevei’,  that  the  boys  in  the 
band  will  starve. 


Glen  just  laughed  when  we  men- 
tioned record  dates.  “The  shellac  sit- 
uation is  now  in  such  shape  that 
Decca  lets  us  record  only  when  ma- 
terials are  available,”  said  Mr.  Gray. 
“And  many  small  units  will  be  drop- 
ped entirely,”  he  added.  Casa  Loma 
recordings  yet  to  be  released  include 
“Sweet  and  Lovely”  and  “Bury  Me 
Not  on  the  Lone  Prarie” — both  stan- 
dards. The  affable  “Spike”  then  took 
leave  of  us  to  start  preparing  for  the 
night’s  program,  which,  we  must  ad- 
mit, was  especially  good. 


The  brass  bit  and  rocked  at  every 
tempo,  bassist  Stan  Dennis  added 
much  lift  and  drive  to  a usually  loggy 
rhythm  section,  and  the  above-men- 


tioned Boyd  and  Doty  were  in  their 
glory.  Don,  with  his  big  virile  tone 
and  tremendous  drive,  played  superb 
hot,  and  Dotty  hit  the  jack-pot  with 
20  choruses  on  “No  Name  Jive,”  as 
well  as  knocking  everybory  out  with 
practically  every  other  solo  he  took. 

Of  course  there  was  the  impec- 
cable Billy  Rauch  — the  greatest  first 
trombonist  in  the  business  — who 
played  with  magnificent  ease  and  in- 
comparable tone  and  lent  much  pol- 
ish to  well-scored  ballads  ably  sung 
by  Kenny  Sargeant.  And  Corky  Cor- 
nelius and  Clarence  Hutchenrider 
were  around  too,  adding  considerable 
guts  and  punch. 


After  hearing  this  band  perform 
with  such  new  life  and  vigor  — play- 


ing exciting  jazz  at  times  and  gor- 
geous sweet — one  couldn’t  help  leav- 
ing with  the  impression  that  once 
again  Glen  Gray  has  a top-flight  or- 
chestra on  his  hands. 


Tommy  Dorsey  . . . 

The  best  side  by  TD  for  some  time 
is  his  “Moonlight  on  the  Ganges,” 
which  gets  a good  beat  and  nice  so- 
los from  Chunk  Peterson’s  muted 
trumpet,  Ziggy’s  open  horn,  and,  of 
course,  Tommy  himself.  “Snooty  Lit- 
tle Cutie”  is  a horrible  thing  with  too 
much  vocals  and  not  enough  band. 
Victor  27876. 


Sonny  Dunham  . , . 

Still  on  a Lunceford  kick.  Sonny’s 
band  does  a great  job  on  “You’re 
Blase”  — slow,  moody  bit  of  jazz 
with  Dunham’s  ceiling  trumpet  and  a 
tenor  spotted.  Not  quite  so  nice  is  a 
pop,  “Sweet  Talk,”  in  which  more 
Lunceford  chordings  and  a terrific 
beat  stand  out.  More  good  tenor  and 
a pleasing  Ray  Kellogg  vocal.  Blue- 
bird 11514. 


Duke  Ellington  . . . 

The  usual  wonderful  Ellington  stuff 
is  in  abundance  on  “Perdido.”  Every- 
thing is  here  to  make  it  one  of  the 
Duke’s  best  — Billy  Strayhorn’s 
(who’s  been  playing  most  of  the 
Duke’s  recent  record  dates)  piano, 
Harry  Carney’s  baritone,  Ben  Web- 
ster’s tenor,  Rex’s  trumpet,  magnifi- 
cent brass  work,  a tremendous  beat, 
and,  of  course,  a sparkling  arrange- 
ment. “Rain-check”  is  faster  and 
spots  some  good  Juan  Tizol  trom- 
bone and  more  Rex  and  Carney.  A 
trickily  scored  ensemble  winds  it  up. 
Victor  27880. 


Benny  Goodman  . . . 

Back  on  Columbia  again,  the  King 
offers  “Not  Mine”  and  “If  You  Build 
a Better  Mousetrap”  (Col.  36580)  and 
“I  Threw  a Kiss  Into  the  Ocean”  and 
“Full  Moon”  (Col.  36590)  with  the 
“Ocean”  opus  being  by  far  the  best 
in  spite  of  a dull  Peggy  Lou  Mc- 
Garity,  and  BG.  Especially  neat  is  the 
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Summed 


A few  timely  suggestions  on  how  to 
spend  your  summer,  amused,  cool 
and  happy 

We  may  divide  a college  boy’s  day 
into  three  parts:  (1)  Eating,  (2) 

sleeping,  and,  (3)  amusement.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  most  important,  so  we  shall  an- 
alyze them,  according  to  our  summer 
needs,  as  they  are  listed. 

(1)  EATING — In  the  summer  this 
unnecessary  process  becomes  ex- 
tremely boring,  and  ways  of  avoiding 
it  are  to  be  hunted.  The  only  real 
substitute  for  eating  is,  of  course, 
drinking.  Indulgence  of  over  indul- 
gence brings  about  many  pleasant 
hours  of: 

(2)  SLEEPING— This  form  of  en- 
joyment is  often  apt  to  be  far  un- 
derrated by  the  average  college  stu- 
dent. Far  too  often  we  are  inclined 
to  look  upon  sleep  as  merely  a 
method  of  avoiding  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  classes,  and  not  as  the  funda- 
mental root  of  college  education. 
Sleep  is  in  reality  a place  where  one 
is  a four-point  man,  where  one  may 
get  away  from  boring  lectures,  and 
of  course  where  the  women  fall 
hard  for  the  sleeper.  In  the  summer 
months  sleeping  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  excess  unamole- 
cular  action  of  the  sun  on  its  planet, 
called  heat.  One  always  has  his 
choice  in  the  mornings  of  sleeping 
the  cooler,  or  of  going  to  his  classes 
which  are  quite  naturally  warm  — if 
only  heated  by  hot-air.  So  sleep  in 
the  daytime  and  at  night  look  for: 

(3)  AMUSEMENT— the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  of  students  ac- 
tivities. To  be  able  to  find  fun  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place  is  the  worth- 
iest accomplishment  of  the  college 
man  today,  and  as  far  as  needing  any 
help  or  assistance,  any  suggestions  are 
practically  superfluous.  First,  the 
movies,  secondly,  the  zinc  mines,  and 
thirdly  — Joe’s.  Then  there  is  al- 
ways the  Lehigh  coed. 


1st  Femme:  “I  see  that  George 

asked  you  to  marry  him.  Did  he  tell 
you  that  he  had  once  proposed  to 
me?” 

2nd  Femme:  “No,  but  he  said  there 
were  some  things  in  his  past  life  he 
was  ashamed  of.” 


Road  To  Mandalay 

By  E.  Howard  Klein 


• FICTION  • 
Editor’s  Note: 

(By  popular  request  Mr.  Klein 
has  rewritten  one  of  his  earliest 
short  stories  so  that  it  fits  the 
present  situation — Editor.) 

Hot  and  tired.  Private  Bertie 
Redfield  of  his  Majesty’s  Welsh 
Fusiliers  was  sitting  high  in  an 
almost  leafless  tree  somewhere 
in  lower  Burma.  Bi-aced  in  a crotch 
of  a tree,  that  looked  like  nothing  he 
had  even  seen  growing  in  a Liverpool 
park,  he  could  see  straight  down  the 
tarred  road  that  cut  blackly  across 
the  never-changing  green  until  it  dis- 
appeared in  the  low-lying  jungle 
haze. 

The  road  led  down  from  the  moun- 
tains which  formed  a purplish-blue 
smudge  on  the  horizon.  There  was  a 
pass  through  those  mountains  through 
which  the  black-surfaced  road  wound 
its  way.  And  through  that  pass  the 
Nipponese  invaders  would  be  bring- 
ing supplies  from  their  bases  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  Englishman  brushed  a khaki 
sleeve  across  his  face  to  clear  its  sun- 
inflamed  redness  of  stinging  sweat 
beads  that  clung  to  sub-bleached  eye- 
brows and  a weak-old  stubble.  The 
corners  of  his  pale  blue  eyes  cross- 


hatched  into  a myriad  of  little  lines 
as  he  tried  to  squint  through  the 
steaming  mists. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  decide  what 
to  do.  The  sun-softened  tar  showed 
the  imprints  of  heavy  truck  treads. 
Motorized  columns  had  passed  this 
way  and  more  would  follow.  There 
were  few  good  roads  and  the  enemy 
would  be  using  this  one  to  move  sup- 
plies to  the  south.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  wait,  there  was  no  reason  for 
him  to  march  any  further. 

When  the  Japanese  column  did 
pass  this  way — Private  Bertie  Red- 
field  wiped  his  sweaty  palms  on  faded 
cotton  shorts  and  gripped  the  brown 
stock  of  his  Lee-Enfield  more  tightly. 
The  sun  made  the  oil  impregnated 
wood  slippery.  He  had  five  shots  in 
the  old  gun  and  an  extra  clip  shoved 
loosely  in  his  waistband  where  he 
could  get  at  it  if  there  was  a chance 
to  use  it.  For  maybe  the  hundredth 
time  he  checked  the  sight  setting — 
Three  hundred  yards.  With  luck  he 
shouldn’t  miss  a single  shot  at  that 
range. 

It  was  the  second  war  for  the  old 
Lee-Enfield,  but  it  was  the  first  for 
Private  Bertie  Redfield.  In  Septem- 
ber 1939,  Bertie  had  been  eighteen 
years  old,  somewhat  undersized,  and 
tired  of  clerking  in  the  Liverpool 
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really  needed  to  keep  track  of  those  things.  He  too  works 
24  hours  a day,  but  only  once  a week.  The  other  days  he 
is  out  on  mysterious  trips  through  the  slums  of  Washing- 
ton feeling  the  pulse  of  the  nation. 

While  it  would  seem  that  Dick,  as  the  leader,  after  the 
President,  should  have  a respectable  place  to  work,  but 
he  has  been  rather  cramped  for  space.  However,  the 
Army,  Navy,  Congressmen,  and  lobbyists  took  all  of  the 
office  space  available  for  a distance  of  fifty  miles  around 
Washington.  As  a result,  Dick’s  headquarters  are  in  the 
small  room  atop  the  Washington  Monument.  As  he  puts 
it,  “The  long  walk  up  the  stairs  discourages  many  well- 
wishers  and  know-it-alls,  and  besides,  the  air  is  much 
cleaner  up  here  than  it  is  down  on  the  streets.” 

As  his  room  is  rather  crowded,  he  prefers  to  hold  im- 
portant committee  meetings  on  the  greasy  lawns  of  Mount 
Vernon.  His  staff  of  20  secretaries,  cooks,  advisers,  and 
shoe  polishers  stay  on  the  Monument  until  they  crack 
mentally  or  physically  and  then  he  takes  time  off  to  scour 
the  town  for  people  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to 
aiding  the  nation. 

Dick’s  desk,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  is  of  the 
old-fashioned  type  with  a roll  top  and  dominates  the 
room.  The  desk  is  entirely  too  small  for  all  of  the  vital 
material  that  flows  into  office  of  the  ABC,  so  the  over- 
flow is  placed  on  the  floor  surrounding  the  desk,  arranged 
into  neat  piles. 

Other  material  in  the  room  includes  the  regular  type- 
writers and  office  equipment,  but  in  the  far  corner  is 
Dick’s  favorite  scarecrow,  which  seems  to  settle  his  mind 
when  he  has  important  matters  to  decide. 

It  has  been  two  weeks  since  Dick  has  moved  from  his 
desk,  but  he  looks  fresh  as  a daisy,  and  can  be  heard  mut- 
tering to  nimself,  “Bring  on  that  work,  American  needs 
my  decisions.” 

A telephone’s  noisy  insistence  breaks  through  the  sil- 
ence and  Dick  automatically  reaches  for  it  and  answers, 
“Dick  speaking,  what  are  you  doing  for  your  nation  in 
this  time  of  dread  peril?”  It  turns  out  to  be  Dick’s  assis- 
tant back  in  Peoria  who  has  called  to  tell  him  that  the 
farm  is  running  well  and  that  everything  is  in  hand. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  name  of  a new-born  calf, 
Dick  suggests  that  he  be  called  Victory  or  “Vic”  for  short. 

His  staff,  who  had  been  sleeping  for  the  last  two  hours, 
is  aroused  by  the  sound  of  his  cheerful  voice  and  after 
a long  chorus  of  yawns  and  groans,  begin,  slowly  at  first, 
to  continue  the  work  which  they  were  doing  when  they 
dropped  from  exhaustion.  Within  a few  minutes  the 
room  is  throbbing  with  activity.  The  bustle  of  the  room 
is  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Jake,  the  former  eleva- 
tor man  in  the  Monument.  Dick  discontinued  the  eleva- 
tor and  hired  Jake  to  bring  the  meals  up  to  the  room 
three  times  a day.  At  first  he  rebelled  because  of  the  long 
climb,  but  when  he  learned  that  he  was  to  receive  a 
salary  equal  to  that  of  a Presidential  adviser,  he  con- 
sented to  take  on  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
Breakfast  for  the  staff  consists  of  a poached  egg  and  a 
piece  of  toast;  this  is  in  line  with  Dick’s  idea  of  the  proper 
kind  of  food  for  breakfast.  Of  course,  he  eats  with  relish 
a typical  farmer’s  breakfast  of  fruit,  cereal,  cakes,  and 
all  of  the  fixings  with  little  or  no  regard  for  vitamins, 
BTUs,  or  calories. 
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Dick  of  the  “Alphabet  Man”  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  all  loyal  Americans  and  several  thousand  very 
unloyal  Japs,  has  finished  his  phone  conversation  and  as 
he  eats  his  hearty  breakfast,  talks  over  the  business  of 
the  day  with  Jake,  who  is  the  source  of  much  of  Dick’s 
knowledge  about  the  nation.  As  Jake  puts  it,  “Americans, 
you  bet  I know  them.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor. 
I’ve  hauled  them  all  in  my  elevator.  When  Dick  wa^its  to 
know  just  how  they  will  take  one  of  his  orders,  I tell  him 
and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

First  on  the  list  of  Dick’s  callers  was  the  former  Maha- 
rajah of  Youbet,  who  is  very  interested  in  getting  a prac- 
tically unlimited  supply  of  girdles  for  his  wiv^es  and 
queens.  A short,  swarthy,  rotund  individual,  the  Rajah 
perspires  profusely  as  he  talks  earnestly  with  Dick.  All 
of  his  efforts  are  to  no  avail  as  Dick  goes  on  to  explain 
that  the  tons  of  rubber  formerly  used  in  girdles  are  now 
used  in  tanks  for  seat  cushions.  The  argument  reaches  a 
climax  when  Dick,  answering  a final  request  for  just  a 
little  girdle  for  the  Indian’s  favorite  wife,  replies  that 
even  his  wife,  who  needs  a girdle  as  badly  as  any  Maha- 
rajah’s wife,  has  given  hers  up  and  is  now  doing  reducing 
exercises  daily  to  cure  the  broad  expanse.  By  this  time 
the  Indian  is  frantic  and  for  a moment  looks  as  if  he  will 
have  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Dick  tries  to  calm  him,  but 
his  efforts  are  to  no  avail. 

With  a last  curse,  threatening  Dick  with  eternal  dam- 
nation and  calling  upon  the  individual  and  collective 
wrath  of  all  his  heathen  gods,  the  Rajah,  white  with 
anger,  stalks  for  the  door.  As  he  suddenly  realizes  that 
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he  will  have  to  walk  down  to  the  ground,  his  mind  goes 
blank  and  taking  three  long  strides,  he  swan-dives  grace- 
fully out  of  the  open  window.  Seconds  later  a muffled 
splat  is  heard.  Dick  merely  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  an- 
nounces to  his  horrified  staff,  “You  see,  nothing  must  in- 
terfere with  the  war  effort  of  our  nation,  not  even  a death. 
The  Maharajah  was  a fine  man,  but  we  are  all-out  for 
victory.  Well,  back  to  business.” 

The  morning  wears  on  and  the  work  continues  unabat- 
ed. Telephones,  typewriters,  ticket-tapes,  and  telegraphs 
create  a symphony  of  confusion,  but  Dick  is  undisturbed. 
He  answers  countless  phone  calls  from  important  person- 
ages of  all  nations.  A general  calls  up  to  ask  if  aluminum 
is  available  for  dresser  trays  for  his  staff  officers.  With- 
out a moment’s  hesitation  Dick  replies  with  a cryptic 
“Hell  no,  we're  using  the  entire  aluminum  production  of 
the  country  for  chair  legs  and  cafeteria  trays,  and  be- 
sides, aluminum  will  probably  be  used  in  the  very  near 
future  for  airplanes  because  it  is  so  shiny.”  The  general 
thanks  Dick  and  sadly  hangs  up. 

The  usual  routine  is  finally  broken  up  when  the  door 
slowly  opens  up  and  several  far  from  middle  aged  wo- 
men, very  hot  and  obviously  in  need  of  the  now  forbidden 
girdles,  step  cautiously  into  the  room  and  ask  to  see  the 
“Alphabet  Man.”  Dick  who  at  the  time  was  talking  to 
two  phones  at  once,  slams  them  down  simultaneously  and 
growls  at  the  rather  mousy  looking  women,  “Now  what 
in  the  name  of  God  and  Victory  do  you  want?” 

A typical  woman  steps  shyly  from  the  little  gathering 
and  introduces  herhelf  as  Miss  Henrietta  Flink,  chairman 
of  the  entertainment  committee  of  the  Peoria  Home  Gar- 
den Society  for  the  Beauty  of  Peoria.  In  a quavering. 


self-conscious  voice  she  addresses  the  Great  One.  “I  re- 
alize that  this  will  seem  like  quite  a silly  request  to  make, 
with  the  nation  at  war  with  those  nasty  little  Japanese, 
but  you  see,  we’re  making  a concerted  drive  to  make 
Peoria,  your  beautiful  home  town.  Victory  Garden  con- 
scious. Several  of  the  girls,  er — pardon  me,  the  women  in 
the  club,  are  air  raid  wardens,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  our 
patriotic  duty  to  help  you  and  the  President  by  returning 
to  the  soil,  and  following  the  simple  life  of  our  ancestors. 
We  are  planning  a mass  meeting  next  Saturday  to  inaug- 
urate the  drive  and  we  need  someone  to  speak  on  “The 
Importance  of  Growing  Peas  and  Carrots  For  Victory,” 
or  some  similarly  inspiring  topic.  It  would  be  a speech 
all  of  us  would  remember  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Per- 
haps, if  this  topic  does  not  interest  you,  something  like 
“The  Spiritual  Aspect  of  Gardenias  in  the  Second  World 
War”  might  appeal  more  to  your  tastes.  It  wouldn’t  take 
much  time,  and  it  would  have  a wonderful  effect  on  the 
unenlightened  citizens  of  our  fair  town.” 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  Dick  turned  to  the 
shades  of  the  rainbow  that  symbolize  anger  and  with  a 
visible  effort,  controls  his  wrath  and  replies  that  his 
duty  to  the  government  and  to  the  people  of  the  country 
is  far  too  great  to  allow  him  to  talk  to  victory  garden 
committees.  With  that,  the  committee,  rebuffed  but  still 
thrilled  at  the  thought  of  having  seen  the  Alphabet  Man 
in  action,  turned  sadly  and  journeyed  down  the  hundreds 
of  stairs  and  back  to  Peoria. 

The  next  visitor  was  Jake,  who  brought  up  another 
poached  egg  and  toast  for  the  secretaries  and  a full  course 
dinner  for  Dick.  During  lunch  the  Lafayette  professor, 
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Lehigh  University 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  Lehigh  University  is  on  an  all-out  twelve- 
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man  power  of  tbe  nation. 
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eyes  bloodshot  and  hands  trembling,  crept  on  his  hands 
and  knees  into  the  room  and  collapsed  exhausted  at  the 
feet  of  his  boss.  After  a few  minutes  he  roused  himself 
with  a superhuman  effort  and  spoke  about  the  pulse  of 
the  nation,  which  seemed  to  be  all  right.  He  reported 
about  the  shortages  of  sugar  and  tires,  but  found  that 
everyone  was  in  favor  of  complete  and  vei-y  strict  gas  ra- 
tioning, especially  the  Congressmen,  who  volunteered  to 
a man  to  walk  for  the  duration,  providing  it  does  not  last 
more  than  two  weeks.  As  he  showed  his  facts  and  figures 
to  Dick,  he  explained  the  absence  of  male  replies  by  say- 
ing that  all  of  them  had  left  for  the  Army.  As  far  as  he 
could  find,  the  only  men  left  in  the  town  were  Repre- 
sentatives, invalids,  and  Boy  Scouts,  the  latter  group 
having  taken  over  the  police  duties  of  the  metropolis.  He 
also  found  a very  few  scattered  college  men,  mere  hulks 
of  men  who  mumbled  something  about  acceleration  and 
then  walked  aimlessly  towards  the  nearest  bar. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Professor  Trot  and  his 
pollsters  have  found  that  the  Great  American  Public  is 
much  more  interested  in  the  American  League  baseball 
standings  than  in  the  situation  around  Tobruk,  but  other- 
wise they  are  taking  the  war  seriously.  When  told  that  a 
man  was  lynched  yesterday  by  an  angry  mob  for  admit- 
ting that  he  had  not  heard  of  Dick,  the  Alphabet  Man 
beamed,  and  dismissed  the  Easton  luminary  so  that  he 
could  continue  his  work. 

The  afternoon  passed  quickly  and  about  five  o’clock  the 
door  opened  and  in  ran  a Postal  Telegraph  boy  with  a 
message  in  his  hand.  Obviously  he  was  not  impressed  by 
the  surroundings  and  muttered  to  himself  about  this  being 
“a  helluva  place  for  an  office.”  Dick  opened  the  note  and 
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skimmed  over  its  contents.  He  scribbled  a note  on  a scrap 
of  paper  and  ordered  the  messenger  to  hurry  back  with 
the  note.  The  boy  glanced  at  the  address,  looked  towards 
the  famous  stairs  and  whined,  “What  do  youse  think  I kin 
do,  fly  down  to  da  ground?”  So  saying,  he  left. 

Dick  then  announced  that  the  message  was  an  invita- 
tion to  a dinner  party  given  by  the  British  and  Persian 
ambassadors,  and  that  his  presence  was  required.  The  staff 
cheered  as  one  man  and  asked  where  the  party  would  be. 
Dick  replied  that  it  would  be  in  the  men’s  room  of  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  as  this  was  the  only  room  available  for 
the  evening. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving,  the  phone  jangled  and  he  ran 
back  to  his  desk  to  answer  it.  From  his  conversation  it 
was  obvdous  that  the  President  was  talking.  After  a few 
minutes  of  conversation  about  their  respective  stamp  col- 
lections, Dick  was  silent  for  quite  a while.  Suddenly  he 
dropped  the  phone  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs 
for  Max,  his  trusted  adviser.  When  asked  just  what  ABC 
stood  for.  Max  was  silent  for  a few  minutes,  evidently 
stumped  for  the  answer.  Finally  his  eyes  gleamed  and  he 
said,  “Dick,  as  I remember  it,  ABC  means  America,  By 
Cracky!” 

The  Alphabet  Man  returned  to  his  office  about  three  in 
the  morning,  slightly  red  in  the  face,  but  full  of  deter- 
mination to  continue  his  self  appointed  task  of  saving  the 
nation.  His  staff  was  sleeping  over  their  desks  as  he 
attacked  mountainous  piles  of  paper  and  by  six  o’clock 
he  too  was  fast  asleep.  Then  George  announced  to  21  dis- 
interested humans  that  it  was  morning  again,  the  phone 
began  to  jingle  insistently,  and  presently  the  whole  room 
was  buzzing  again  as  Dick  and  his  hearty  crew  worked 
for  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 
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vocal  background.  The  other  three  sides  have  nothing  to 
offer  except  a listenable  solo  here  and  there.  Less  junk 
and  more  jazz  by  Benny  would  be  a happy  change. 


Harry  James  . . . 

Nice  listening  is  “Strictly  Instrumental”  — a medium 
riff  tune  with  Harry  and  Corky  Corcoran’s  tenor  doing 
the  solos.  Ensembles  are  good  too.  “Long,  Long  Way  from 
Home”  is  a pashy  thing  with  much  spread  throughout. 
Columbia  36579. 


Jimmie  Lunceford  . , . 

The  Lunceford  crew  hits  a new  high  with  their  double- 
sided “Outskii'ts  of  Town.”  The  band  gets  a tremendous, 
relaxed  beat,  and  the  sex  chords  are  spread  out  like  the 
Russian  front  in  the  approved  Lunceford  tradition.  What’ll 
really  chill  you,  though,  is  Big  Joe  Thomas’  mean,  dirty, 
low-down,  tenor  break  and  Teddy  Buckner’s  soulful  alto. 
If  Jimmy  Rushing  could  have  been  borrowed  for  the 
lyrics  this  disc  would  have  been  too  great  to  be  true. 
But  it’s  still  the  best  of  the  current  year  on  Decca  18324. 


Freddy  Martin  , , , 

Martin’s  waxings  rise  in  price  this  week  but  certainly 
not  in  quality,  as  evidenced  by  the  atrocious  treatments 
given  “My  Gal  Sal”  and  “Banks  of  the  Wabash.”  (Vic- 
tor 27878).  On  both  sides  the  Martin  Men  (and  other  per- 
sonages) hack  up  the  vocals,  while  Freddy  takes  a tenor 
snatch  on  “Sal”  that’ll  make  you  forget  Coleman  Haw- 
kins — and  reach  for  the  cocaine  bottle.  For  a good  ver- 
sion of  “My  Gal  Sal”  try  Harlan  Leonard’s  on  Bluebird 
10625. 


Doc  Wheeler  . . . 

“Sarghum  Switch  is  a quiet,  pleasant  riff  tune  with 
some  muted  Billy  Anderson  trumpet  the  only  solo.  The 
band  starts  rocking  on  “Me  and  My  Melinda”  (one  of 
the  lousier  of  the  current  tunes),  and  Anderson’s  open 
horn  again  stands  out.  Jimmy  King,  backed  by  some 
Stacy-like  ivory,  does  a good-enough  vocal.  Bluebird 
11259. 


Records  to  Watch  for  . . . 

Goodman’s  “Sunny  Side  of  the  Street,”  “Shortage  of 
Love,”  “Moonlight  on  the  Ganges”  and  “World  Is  Wait- 
ing for  the  Sunrise”  (sextet).  Basie’s  “Basie  Blues”  and 
“Outskirts  of  Town.” 
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AIR  RAID 
GAMES 

WE’VE  all  experienced  the  terror  of  blackouts; 
that  hopeless  feeling  that  comes  over  one  the 
moment  the  lights  go  off,  so  in  accordance  with 
the  all  out  for  defense  program  the  Bachelor  offers  these 
few  helpful  hints  glamourizing  blackouts  and  making 
them  all  around  cozier. 

The  frantic  engineer,  with  six  hour  quizzes  on  the  mor- 
row, flounders  in  confusion  in  the  dark,  puffing  fiendishly 
on  a mite  sized  cigarette  hoping  to  illuminate  his  slide 
rule  scale  with  the  glow.  To  him  we  offer  two  suggestions 
(1)  Call  7-7705  (2)  Run  down  to  the  nearest  drugstore 
and  pick  up  a pound  or  two  of  radium.  One  or  other  of 
these  should  be  apropo,  although  both  items  run  into 
money — troubles,  however,  will  vanish. 

For  those  who  have  completed  their  assignments, 
blackouts  prove  decidedly  boring.  Pestering  the  air-raid 
warden  loses  its  savour  after  a while,  so  here  are  a few 
amusing  pastimes  which  will  help  to  pass  the  lightless 
evenings  indoors,  without  endangering  life  and  limb. 
First,  a helpful  hint:  BE  careful  what  you  do  with  dis- 
carded cigarettes  while  inside,  for  burning  houses  make 
easy  targets  for  the  enemy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fine 
for  violating  the  blackout  laws. 

A game  called  “Kill  the  Jap”  always  passes  the  time 
quickly,  and  any  number  of  people  can  play  at  once.  One 
person,  preferably  hardy,  as  the  .Jap.  This  little  traitor 
starts  on  the  top  floor  of  the  house  and  tries  to  work  his 
way  down  to  the  cellar,  where  imaginative  military  se- 
crets are  carefully  hidden.  The  others  are  the  combined 
forces  of  the  allies,  and  with  thumb  tacks,  knives,  bear 
traps,  or  time  bombs  try  to  stop  his  descent.  If,  by  some 
miracle,  he  gets  through  safely,  the  next  person  tries,  and 
so  on,  until  the  crowd  thins  out. 

When  this  point  is  reached,  we  heartily  recommend 
“Spies.”  All  present  dress  in  the  uniform  of  the  German 
soldier  and  arm  themselves  with  any  old  rifles  or  mach- 
ine guns  that  happen  to  be  lying  around.  This  small  group 
now  wanders  about  the  town,  breaking  in  houses  and 
stores,  or,  which  is  much  better,  a police  station.  The 
procedure  now  should  be  obvious.  Cops  are  jealous  as 
hell  of  soldiers,  especially  German  ones,  and  the  object  is 
to  capture  the  bulls  and  lock  them  in  their  own  cells. 
This  game  can  lead  to  all  manner  of  excitement  if  played 
in  the  right  spirit,  for  cops  and  people  resent  intrusion. 
The  secret  is  to  be  as  obnoxious  and  underisable  as  pos- 
sible while  in  uniform,  causing  race  hatred  and  more 
excitement  than  Orson  Welles. 

Blackouts,  in  general,  are  neat  things.  Besides  the  ob- 
vious pastimes  that  most  of  you  have  thought  of  already, 
constructive  tasks  can  be  neatly  taken  care  of  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  Returning  borrowed  clothes  that  you’ve 
never  had  time  to  get  cleaned  or  pressed;  stocking  up  a 
week’s  supply  of  cigarettes;  and  disposing  of  all  kinds 
of  unwanted  things  and  people.  EAS. 


ROAD  TO  MANDALAY 

from  page  13  . . . 

dock  district.  So  he  had  joined  up  to 
help  “King  and  Country”  and  per- 
haps to  impress  a girl  now  almost 
forgotten.  For  three  years  Bertie  had 
been  a Welsh  Fusilier.  He  had  never 
been  to  Wales  and  he  wasn’t  quite 
sure  what  a fusilier  was,  but  he  did 
know  what  it  was  to  be  a soldier. 

Two  days  before  he  had  been  part 
of  a patrol  sent  out  to  contact  the 
main  body  of  troops  — if  it  still  ex- 
isted. The  subaltern  in  command  had 
sent  him  out  on  a sole  scout  and  he’d 
had  quite  a go  of  it;  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  rendevous  the  patrol 
was  gone.  He  hadn’t  been  able  to  re-contact  the  rest  and 
knew  he  never  would. 

For  a moment  a breeze  from  the  mountains  stirred  the 
oppressively  silent  heat  and  Redfield  thought  he  could 
hear  the  sounds  of  motors  distantly  roaring  along  the 
jungle  highway  then  he  heard  nothing  more. 

It  was  now  mid-morning.  He  had  been  in  the  tree 
since  dawn.  The  sun’s  unbearable  heat  beat  through  the 
scant  leafage.  He  ran  his  tongue  over  his  crackling  lips 
and  wished  he  had  thought  to  fill  his  canteen  before  he 
had  climbed  the  tree.  There  was  a stream  over  to  his  left, 
but  looking  at  his  bare,  bleeding  knees  he  knew  that  once 
down  he  never  would  have  strength  enough  to  climb  the 
tree  again.  He  thought  how  good  a cool  beer  in  a Liver- 
pool pub  would  taste. 

Private  Bertie  Redfield  found  himself  humming  that  old 

Continued  on  page  26 
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Slimmer  Is  Here  . . . 

So  What  — ? 

Do  Your  Bite 
WORK 

and 

I’ll  Be  Seeinji  Yoiise 

Joe  K. 


D R A E R S 

DRAWERS 

DRAWERS 

the  BACHELOR  needs  . . . 

Cartoonists  for  the  coming  year. 
Send  contributions  — or  call  for 
information  . . . 


THE  EDITOR 

406  Delaware  Avenue  7-3671 


Bethlehem  National  Bank 


OFFERS  ITS  BANKING 
FACILITIES  TO  THE 
STUDENTS  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

Member  of 

Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  of 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

THIRD  and  ADAMS 


from  page  3 . . . 

The  company  ev’en  paid  the  express,  and  the  only  record 
of  the  customer  was  in  my  books.  Really  very  smooth. 
So  that’s  where  the  unofficial  bonuses  came  from. 

Ajax  Merchandising  sells  everything.  If  you  just  had 
your  living  room  papered,  or  bought  a new  shirt  or  an 
electric  light  bulb  the  chances  are  that  Ajax  sold  it  to 
the  man  who  sold  it  to  you.  We  get  some  odd  items  in 
the  stock  room  som.etimes.  Last  week  we  got  a couple 
gross  of  boxes,  and  in  each  one  was  a little  turtle  with  a 
pictui'e  painted  on  its  back.  You  know  the  kind.  They 
were  all  done  up  in  damp  moss.  It  kept  them  moist  and 
gave  them  something  to  eat;  they’d  keep  a week  or  so 
that  way.  Only  I didn’t  know  what  was  in  the  boxes. 
They  were  just  marked  with  an  item  number,  and  I was 
too  busy  to  look  up  what  they  were.  We  only  handle 
items  like  that  when  there’s  an  order  for  them,  and  then 
they  go  right  out.  Of  course  they  should  have  been 
marked  with  a yellow  “special”  tag,  but  they  weren’t. 

I had  been  throwing  all  caution  to  the  winds  by  this 
time,  and  sending  myself  anything  that  struck  my  fancy. 
So  I wrapped  up  a gross  of  these  little  boxes  and  sent 
them  down  to  shipping,  but  I forgot  to  send  down  an 
address.  Later  in  the  afternoon  I got  a memo  from  ship- 
ping asking  where  the  order  was  to  go,  but  I was  extra 
busy — the  Stock  Manager  had  left  early  for  a game  of 
golf — and  I pushed  it  aside  until  later.  Then  I forgot  it 
and  went  home  without  sending  down  the  address  or 
entering  the  fake  sale  in  my  books. 

That  evening  at  dinner  it  came  back  to  me.  It  gave 
me  a scare  for  a minute,  but  I figui-ed  I could  fix  it  up 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  Then  the  doorbell  rang. 

It  was  a police  detective.  It  turned  out  that  those 
turtle  were  for  a very  good  customer  and  were  supposed 
to  get  out  that  day.  Someone  in  the  main  office  had  for- 
gotten to  send  down  the  order  and  the  yellow  tag,  and 
had  come  across  it  late  in  the  afternoon.  By  the  time  they 
got  down  to  Stock  I had  already  left  so  they  got  one  of 
the  senior  shipping  clerks  to  get  it  out.  But  there  was  a 
gross  missing.  It  locked  fishy.  1 was  plenty  scared. 

The  dick  started  asking  me  question  about  Mr.  Westly; 
that’s  the  stock  manager.  It  wasn’t  me  he  was  after. 
Someone  had  seen  Westly  leave  early,  and  with  all  the 
work  we  had  to  do  that  didn’t  look  right.  He  was  after 
Westly.  But  Westly  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 
wasn’t  fair  to  him.  I had  a way  out.  Those  turtles  were 
still  in  Shipping,  and  there  were  no  incriminating  marks 
on  the  package.  It  was  a perfect  setup.  I suggested  to  the 
dick  that  we  go  down  and  have  a thorough  look,  and 
we  did.  Of  course  we  found  the  turtles,  and  I convinced 
the  dick  everything  was  O.  K.  and  went  home  to  bed. 

They  caught  Westly  that  night.  He  was  just  about  to 
board  a train  for  Montreal.  A dick  had  come  to  his 
house,  and  he  had  climbed  down  from  a back  window  and 
beat  it.  His  cellar  was  full  of  the  company’s  stuff.  He 
had  been  backing  a truck  up  to  Stock  regularly  about 
three  times  a week  for  the  past  year,  and  then  he’d  sell 
it  through  a small  wholesale  house  he’d  been  running 
under  a different  name.  He’d  fixed  the  records  perfectly; 
they  couldn’t  find  one  flaw  when  they  checks  them.  When 
they  locked  him  up  he  kept  saying  that  he  didn’t  see 
how  they  had  caught  him. 

Well,  I got  to  get  back  to  work  now,  and  check  up  on 
those  new  men  we  got  transferred  from  Shipping.  No- 
body is  going  to  cheat  the  company  while  I’m  Stock 
Manager. 
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For  Fresh  Wholesome  Milk  . . . 

Weyhill  Dairy 

and 

Poultry  Farm 

R.  D.  4 Phone  7-3307 


PLAY  GOLF 

AT  THE  OLD  LEHIGH  GOLF  COURSE 

UNION  BLVD.  Allentown  - Bethlehem 

SEASON  RATES; 

ANY  DAY  (ALL  DAY)  $1.00 

Including  Saturdays  - Sundays  and  Holidays 

Twilight  after  4 p.  m.  75c  10 -Day  Ticket  $7.50 

DUE  TO  GAS  RATIONING 
We  will  store  Clubs  EREE  for  the  duration! 

One  Block  from  Trolley  . . . 

Union  Blvd.  Bus  Passes  Course 


Did  you  hear  about  the  cross-eyed  teacher  who  couldn’t 
control  her  pupils? 

—Old  Maid 

♦ 

We  can  remember  back  when  our  first  desire  for  higher 
education  was  aroused  when  sitting  on  our  grammar 
school  teacher’s  knee. 


A woman  approached  the  pearly  gates  and  spoke  to 
St.  Peter. 

“Do  you  know  if  my  husband  is  here?  His  name  is  Joe 
Smith.’’ 

“I  don’t  know,  we  have  quite  a few  Joe  Smith’s  here.” 
“Well,  when  he  died,  he  said  that  if  I ever  kisser  an- 
other man  he  would  turn  over  in  his  grave,  and  ...” 

“Oh,  sure,  I know  him.  Up  here  we  call  him  Whirling 
Joe.” 
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Mother:  I’ve  just  learned  that  our  son  is  bugs  about  an 
actress.  What  shall  we  do? 

Religious  Father:  Let  us  spray. 

— Green  Gander 


♦ 


And  then  there’s  the  one  about  the  little  moron  who 
who  took  a ruler  to  bed  with  him  to  see  how  long  he 
slept. 


♦ 


(Two  college  presidents  discussing  what  they’d  like  to 
do  when  they  retire.) 

1st  President:  I’d  like  to  be  a superintendent  of  an  or- 
phan asylum,  so  I’d  never  get  any  letters  from  parents. 

2nd  President:  Well,  I’ve  a much  better  ambition.  I 
want  to  be  warden  of  a penitentiary.  The  alumni  never 
come  back  to  visit. 


♦ 


Don’t  you  EVER  read  anything  but  the  jokes. 


There  Are  a 
Few,  Choice, 


Positions  Open  on  the 
Bachelor  Business  Staff 


FOR  INFORMATION 
Call  or  Write 

THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Sigma  Chi 


7-3451 


An  old  war  horse  from  Bombay. 

ho  felt  exceedingly  gay, 

Fell  in  love  with  a mare — 

And  was  rude  for  to  stare, 

She  murmured,  “No  horse  play  to- 
day.” 

“Der  feuhrer,”  said  Hans,  “has 
done  great  work.  We  haf  more  liv- 
ing space  than  ever.” 

“Iss  dot  so?”  asked  Fritz.  “Vy — 
because  we  haf  more  land?” 

“No,”  was  the  retort.  “Because  we 
have  less  soldiers.” 

• 

“How  is  your  son  getting  along  in 
the  factory,  Joe?” 

“Fine,  Ed — he’s  been  promoted.” 
“Promoted?  You  don’t  say!” 

“Yes!  He  used  to  put  on  nut  No. 
34,  and  they  jumped  him  right  up  to 
nut  number  37.” 

• 

“What  do  you  want?”  called  the 
irate  druggist,  who  had  been  awak- 
ened at  2 a.m.,  by  Angus  McGregor. 

“I  want  to  get  a wee  bit  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  for  the  wife’s  indi- 
gestion,” said  Angus.  “About  a pen- 
ny’s worth.” 

“The  idea!’  roared  the  druggist, 
“waking  me  up  at  this  time  of  the 
night  for  a penny’s  worth  of  soda, 
when  a glass  of  hot  water  would  have 
done  just  as  well.” 

“Well,  well,  then!”  said  Angus, 
hastily.  “I’ll  not  bother  ye,  after  all. 
Thanks  for  the  advice.  Good  night.” 


Of  all  the  things  that  get  into  your 
mouth  and  attack  your  teeth,  the  one 
that  toothpaste  can’t  remove,  is  a 
dentist. 


Soldier:  How  about  paying  me  that 
$5  you  owe  me? 

Borrowing  Chum:  ould  you  like 

to  have  an  old  five  or  a new  one? 
Soldier:  Gimme  a new  one. 

Chum:  O.K.  Here’s  the  new  one. 
Now  I only  owe  you  four. 


y- 


FOUL  PIPE  NE’ER 
WON  FAIR  MAID 


— hut  Dan’s  out  oj  the 
dog  house  now! 


“TAKE  YOUR  RING  and  go  away! 
You’re  finished  with  college,  but 
Vm  finished  with  men  who  smoke 
smelly  pipes!  My  heart  says  yes, 
butinynosesays/;/irw.'Good-bye!” 


This  NEW  Cellophane 
lope  seals  flavor  in, 
brings  you  tobacco 
100%  factory-fresh! 


$0  DAN  REFORMED.  He 

switched  to  Sir  Walter,  the  mild 
hlend  of  fragrant  hurleys.  His  girl 
took  one  sniff.. .smiled. ..snuggled. 
Try  it  for  moonlight  and  noses. 


o\n  or  thc  oog  house 

WITH  sm  WALTER 


Non-Ayran  store,  they’ll  only  steal 
from  it.  Ha-Ha-Ha.  (Step  No.  2,  Part 

a) 

Well,  anyway,  since  Hitler  came 
into  power  this  absent  minded  pro- 
fessor who  taught  German  began  to 
worry  that  no  one  would  want  to  stu- 
dy the  language  any  more.  So  each 
day  he  would  rush  to  the  newsboy, 
a Freshman, (Step  No. 3), buy  his  pa- 
per, look  quickly  at  the  first  page  and 
then  just  as  quickly  discard  it  in  the 
gutter  with  a loud  “damn”. 

“By  the  way,  give  a ruler  an  inch 
and  you  got  a dictator.”  (Step  No.  2, 
part  a) 

Well,  anyway,  this  action  kept  up 
for  weeks  until  the  Freshman  news- 
boy could  no  longer  suppress  his 
curiosity  and  he  inquired  of  the  Ger- 
man teacher,  “What  are  you  looking 
for?” 

“\^Trat  am  I looking  for?”  repeat- 
ed the  German  prof.  “I’m  looking 
for  someone’s  death.” 

“Well,”  said  the  newsboy,  “you 
should  look  at  the  obituary  page  for 
deaths.” 

The  professor  looked  at  the  boy — 
listen  to  this,  this’ll  slay  you,  hon- 
est it’s  a wow!  (Step  No. 4.)  He  look- 
ed at  the  boy — get  this  now — “Don’t 
worry,”  he  says, — Ha,  Ha,  Ha!  “the 
one  I’m  waiting  for  will  he  on  the 
front  page!”  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha... 
will  be  on  the  front  . . . Ha,  ha,  ha, 
Ha,  ha,  ha,— on  a front  page— Ha,  ha, 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  . . .(Step  No.  5). 


“Too  bad  we  couJdn’t  get  more  men  out 
for  the  varsity  crew  this  year!” 


THE  ART  OF  TELLING  A JOKE 


Tire  eminent  psychologist.  Sniffle- 
poof,  after  extended  study  and  ex- 
perimentation with  people  who  lis- 
ten to  radio  comedy  programs,  re- 
cently published  a pamphlet,  “Let’s 
Gag  the  Wags  Who  Tell  Gags.”  Dr. 
(not  a real  M.D.— just  a Ph.D.jSnif- 
flepoof  presented  in  this  pamphlet 
his  five  formal  steps  in  telling  a joke. 

1.  Preparatory  Set-ups:  This  is  a 
psychological  term  approximately  in- 
terpreted, “Set  ’em  uj)  to  knock  ’em 
down”.  The  listener  must  he  informed 
that  he  is  about  to  hear  a joke.  Dr. 
Snifflepoof  recommends  as  a subtle 
yet  unequivocal  method  some  such 
expression  as  “Boy,  have  I got  a joke 
to  tell  you!”  or  “Hey,  come  here.  I’ll 
bet  you  ain’t  heard  this  one  yet!” 

2.  Presentation:  (a)  Slip  in  little 
subordinate  gags  to  brighten  the 
story  until  the  climax  is  reached,  and 
giggle  in  a high  falsetto  at  each  one. 
Dr.  Snifflepoof  says  that  there’s  sure 
to  be  an  encouraging  laugh  at  that 
one  way  or  another,  (b)  At  no  time 
permit  your  listener  to  cut  in  with 
anything  like  “Yeah,  but  I heard  that 
one  before.” 

3.  Content:  The  injection  into  the 
story  of  a Freshmati.  an  absent  mind- 
ed professor  or  a chorus  girl  is  al- 
most always  sure  fire,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  three  is  invariably  mildly 
colossal.  And  the  introduction  of 
Adolf  Hitler— well!  Dr.  Snifflepoof 
found  that  out  of  five  hundred  Hitler 
jokes,  four  hundred  and  ?iinety-nine 


reduced  his  guinea  pigs  to  helpless 
laughter;  the  other  sent  them  into 
permanent  and  incurable  hysteria. 

4.  Climax:  Make  sure  your  listen- 
er knows  when  he  is  approaching  the 
point,  when  he  has  reached  it,  and 
when  he  has  passed  it.  It’s  a triflle 
perturbing  to  finish  a funny  story 
and  then  have  someone  say,  “Yes, 
that  was  humorous  — but  what  was 
the  joke?”  The  doctor  (not  a real 
M.D.— Just  a Ph.D.)  believes  that  our 
death  rate  could  be  greatly  reduced 
if  this  simple  precaution  were  fol- 
lowed. 

5.  Conclusion:  Always  end  your 
jokes  with  an  uncontrollable  spasm 
of  laughter,  interspaced  with  incoher- 
ent repetitions  of  the  big  gag  line. 
This  serves  two  purposes:  (a)  it  tells 
your  hearers  that  the  end  has  ar- 
rived and  it  is  time  to  laugh  appre- 
ciatively, and  (b)  it  assures  them 
what  they  heard  was  excrutiatingly 
funny. 

Now  for  a practical  application  of 
the  Five  Formal  Steps  in  Telling  a 
.1  oke : 

Hey,  listen,  everybody,  have  I got 
a fuiwiy  story!  Honest,  it’s  the  fun- 
niest thing  you  ever  heard.  \^’ait’ll 
you  hear  it.  I’m  telling  you  it’s  ter- 
rific! (Step  No.  1) 

Since  Hitler  came  into  power  in 
Germany — never  mind,  now,  you 
haven’t  heard  this  one  (Step  No.  2, 
part  b).  By  the  way,  you  know,  no 
loyal  German  will  buy  anything  in  a 
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THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK  DEPARTMENT 

Rule  for  making  the  summer  more  enjoyable: 

4.  Wear  proper  clothing  and  do  not  sin  in  a draft  . . . 

— Lehigh  Brown  and  White 


♦ 


POEM 

I bring  to  you  this  violet 
A token  of  — I’m  glad  we  met. 
I hope  again  — already  yet, 
Together  we  can  get  — ain’t  it. 


NORBETH  DAIRY 
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♦ 


“Cold  honey” 

“ ’Bout  to  Freeze.” 

“Want  my  coat?” 

“Nope  — just  the  sleeves.” 
“Full  or  empty?” 

“Full  please.” 


♦ 


Pledge  (at  dinner  table):  “Must  I eat  this  egg?” 
Brother:  “Yer  damnright!” 

(Silence  . . . ) 

Pledge:  “The  beak,  too?” 


♦ 


The  stutterer  remarked,  “I  just  washed  my  mouth  and 
I can’t  do  a thing  with  it.” 


— Exchange 


She  doesn’t  drink,  she  never  smokes. 

She  doesn’t  spend  her  dimes  on  cokes. 

She  doesn’t  like  to  stay  out  late. 

She’d  rather  sleep  than  have  a date. 

She  doesn’t  neck,  she  doesn’t  pet. 

In  fact,  she  doesn’t  walk  as  yet. 

— Exchange 


♦ 


A slow-talking  country  girl  met  up  with  a fast  talking 
city  slicker.  Before  she  could  tell  him  she  wasn’t  that 
kind  of  a girl,  she  was. 

— V.  M.  I.  Turnout 


♦ 


♦ 


CORRECT 

Engineer — If  I start  at  a given  point  on  a given  figure 
and  travel  the  entire  distance  around  it,  what  will  I get? 
She — Slapped,  sir. 


“Are  you  a college  student?” 

“No.  A horse  stepped  on  my  hat.” 


♦ 


♦ 


What’s  your  name? 

I don’t  know,  but  I’m  beautiful. 


Waitress  (looking  at  nickel  tip  left  by  student): 
“What’re  ya  tryin’  to  do — seduce  me?” 


♦ 


♦ 


“Who  was  that  lady  I saw  you  out  with  last  night?” 
“That  was  no  lady,  that  was  my  brother.  He  just  walks 
that  way.” 


Say,  who  you  shoving? 

I dunno.  What’s  your  name? 
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Typ  es  of  Class  Room 
LECTURERS 


LECTURER  is  really  a rather  simple  being  who  is 
vei'y  easily  put  into  one  of  several  groups: 

1.  First,  we  have  the  most  dreaded  of  all  lecturers, 
an  individual  who  usually  thinks  that  he  is  the  most  be- 
lov'ed  man  in  all  of  the  school.  He  is  the  joker.  His  great- 
est source  of  amusement  is  in  singling  out  members  of  his 
class  and  calling  on  them  at  any  time  thoroughly  una- 
popro.  He  may  be  quickly  recognized  by  merely  coming 
“Come  on  in,  it’s  still  Tuesday”  or  “Take  your  time,  Mis- 
into  his  lecture  late  and  then  listen  for  remarks  like: 
ter  Blank,  you’ve  still  got  thirty-five  minutes.”  His  great- 
est thrill  comes  when  someone  thinks  that  the  twenty 
points  he  took  off  for  a misspelled  word  on  a Math  quiz 
is  a little  too  much.  Hysteria  usually  sets  in  and  the 
class  will  probably  be  dismissed. 

2.  Most  boring  of  all  is  the  familiar  monotone  lecturer, 
whose  sing-song  dead  voice  is  good  only  lor  sleeping. 

3.  Third  is  the  pyramid  speaker  who  starts  off'  in  a 
dead-voice  and  works  himself  up  into  a frantic  pitch.  If 
one  wishes  to  sleep  in  his  class,  he  must  do  so  within  the 
first  five  minutes  or  the  shouting  will  keep  him  awake  for 
the  duration  of  the  hour. 

4.  The  next  is  a type  of  man  whose  entire  course  de- 
pends on  the  notes  he  puts  on  the  blackboard.  He  always 
stands  in  front  of  what  he  is  writing,  scribbles  at  the  top 
speed  and  keeps  an  eraser  in  his  left  hand  so  that  he 
may  erase  as  fast  as  he  moves  along.  A fraternity  filing 
system  is  the  only  way  to  beat  this  man’s  course. 

5.  Fifth  is  the  tobacco  autioneer  who  speaks  with  such 
celerity  as  to  cover  between  a hundred  and  two  hundred 
pages  in  an  average  text  within  fifty  minutes. 

6.  Sixth  and  last  is  the  rarest  of  all  speakers,  not  to  be 
found  in  many  Eastern  Colleges.  He  is  the  interesting 
man  who  holds  your  attention  for  the  entire  period  and 
sprinkles  his  talks  with  many  picturesque  jokes.  A good 
guy. 


DON’T  FORGET  FATHER’S  DAY 

JUNE  21st 

REMEMBER  HIM  WITH  A GREETING  CARD 
OR  GIFT  FROM 
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Road  to  Mandalay 

By  E.  H.  Klein 


Continued  from  page  19  . . . 

song  they  used  to  sing  about  “hanging  their  wash  on  the 
Siegfried  Line.”  In  that  first  year  no  one  thought  therei 
would  be  a real  war.  When  spring  came  his  regiment  had 
left  for  France.  “Wait  until  warm  weather”  they  were 
saying,  and  the  French  and  British  would  smash  through 
the  Jerries  by  August  they  would  be  sending  postals 
home  from  Berlin.  But  it  hadn’t  worked  out  that  way 
and  he  had  a blurred  memory  of  those  awful  last  days  in 
Belgium  and  then  finally  Dunkirk.  A week  in  an  old 
manor  house  that  would  never  quite  do  as  an  improvised 
hospital  and  then  he  had  a fortnight’s  leave  to  fully  re- 
cuperate. 

He  has  planned  on  spending  that  leave  in  Liverpool 
where  his  “old  man”  still  hung  on  as  a dock  porter,  but 
when  he  turned  into  the  old  neighborhood,  he  found  a 
Heinkel  had  been  careless  with  a stick  of  bombs  and  the 
old  brick  house,  squeezed  in  a row  of  others  just  like  it, 
was  gone.  His  father  and  mother  were  gone  too  forever 
as  far  as  he  knew  or  anyone  was  able  to  tell  him. 

Crete  had  followed  that.  It  was  only  a little  worse  than 
Belgium  and  he  had  gotten  through  it  safely  enough.  The 
regiment  was  refitting  in  Alexandria  when  a delayed  gov- 
ernment notification  reached  him.  Its  coldly  matter  of  fact 
typed  words  cryptly  and  officially  stated  that  his  “kid” 
brother,  a rating  in  his  Majesty’s  Navy,  was  presumed 
lost  when  his  cruiser,  the  H.  M.  S.  Heroic,  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  with  all  hands. 

Then  came  marches  over  hot  sands  without  enough 
water,  and  then  through  jungles  waistdeep  in  warm, 
slimy,  swamp  water.  Stinking  troopships  steaming 
through  oily  tropical  seas  that  looked  like  blood  in  the 
sunset  — never  quite  rid  of  that  fear  that  made  you  wake 
up  at  night  feeling  the  impact  of  the  torpedo  that  was 
going  to  spill  you  out  into  the  sea. 

So  Private  Bertie  Redfield  was  sitting  high  up  in  a tree 
waiting — too  tired  to  retreat  any  further.  He  stuffed  a 
leaf  in  his  mouth  and  chewed  it.  Its  bitterness  cut  the  un- 
natural dryness. 

Again  the  breeze  from  the  faraway  mountains  blew  and 
died  and  this  time  he  was  almost  sure  he  heard  the  faint 
pulsating  roar  of  a motorized  column  far  down  the  black 
ribbon  of  a road. 

Five  bullets  in  his  gun.  He  named  them  — one  for  his 
mother,  one  for  the  old  man,  one  for  his  brother,  one  for 
himself  and  — if  there  was  time  — one  for  England.  He 
laughed  a little  shakily  at  that.  He  could  feel  the  reas- 
suring pressure  of  the  second  clip  cutting  into  his  belly, 
but  he  really  didn’t  think  there  would  be  a chance  to 
use  it. 

His  straining  eyes  finally  made  out  the  beginnings  of  a 
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motorized  column  far  down  the  black-paved  road.  His 
hands  clenched  around  the  gun  stock  trembled.  Steady, 
steady  does  it,  he  told  himself.  The  Japanese  column  was 
moving  fast  — thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour  at  least.  Now 
he  could  distinguish  the  individual,  evenly-spaced  trucks. 
It  was  like  some  dirty-greenish,  jointed  creature  gliding 
towards  him. 

Seconds  made  minutes  and  the  column  was  within  half 
a mile.  He  silently  cursed  the  haze  that  despite  the  glar- 
ing sun  still  stubbornly  hung  over  the  tarred  strip.  He 
wished  wildly  for  a machine  gun  or  an  anti-tank  gun — 
something  that  would  smash  the  oncoming  column.  He 
raised  the  rifle,  aimed  at  the  driver  of  the  leading  scout 
car.  He  started  to  squeeze  the  trigger  and  then  relaxed. 
Not  yet,  he  cautioned  himself,  might  miss  at  this  distance. 
Wait  until  they  are  within  three  hundred  yards.  No 
misses  then. 

In  the  leading  scout  car  the  young  Japanese  lieutenant 
in  the  front  seat  had  removed  his  steel  helmet  as  a con- 
cession to  the  Bureme  sun  and  had  covered  his  spiky 
black  skull  with  a cloth  cap.  He  was  very  bored,  lulled 
almost  asleep  by  the  heat  and  the  steady  done  of  the  col- 
umn’s engines.  Cursorily,  almost  as  a reflex,  he  took  the 
fleld  glasses  that  hung  by  a strap  about  his  neck  and  tried 
to  focus  his  bloodshot  eyes  on  the  road  ahead. 

His  attention  was  held  by  a single  tree  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  ahead  that  stood  above  its  lesser  neighbors  like 
a sentinel.  The  Japanese  officer  half-turned  his  head  and 
spoke  hurriedly  to  a machine  gunner  seated  in  the  rear. 
The  machine  gunner  nodded  and  spun  his  gun  around  on 
its  mount.  He  aimed  almost  casually  and  fired  a short 
burst. 

Thee  Lee-Enfleld  stayed  wedged  in  the  fork  of  the  high 
Burmere  tree  but  Private  Bertie  Redfield  was  dead  even 
before  his  body  crashed  through  the  rank  jungle  under- 
growth onto  the  warm,  moist  earth  that  was  half  Vv'ay 
round  the  world  from  England. 

♦ 

Teacher:  “Will  you  men  please  stop  exchanging  notes 
in  the  back  of  the  room?” 

Stude:  “Them  ain’t  notes.  Them’s  dollar  bills.  We’re 
rolling  dice.” 

Teacher:  “Oh,  pardon  me.” 
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Types  of  Class  Room 

SNOOZERS 


Every  class  has  its  habitual  snoozers,  all  of  whom 
fall  into  one  of  the  following  classifications. 

1.  First  there  is  the  timid  type  who  is  easily  recogniz- 
able by  his  quick,  hurried  periodic  glances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prof.  He  will  go  no  limits  to  avoid  being  seen 
blushing  everytime  the  instructor  looks  in  his  direction. 
This  kind  isn’t  very  important,  as  he  never  really  suc- 
ceeds in  falling  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  due  to  his  inate 
fear. 

2.  Secondly,  we  find  the  sly  type,  a type  one  doesn’t  see 
very  often  because  his  methods  of  avoiding  detection  evmn 
fool  those  students  sitting  next  to  him.  This  class  has 
learned  to  feign  taking  lecture  notes  even  though  he  is 
sound  asleep.  His  hands  resting  in  a natural  position  over 
his  eyes  as  he  busily  scribbles  on  his  paper,  make  a per- 
fect cover  for  this  unique  sleeper. 

3.  Next  is  the  brazen,  or  the  “don’t  give  a damn”  clas- 
sification, who  usually  figure  that  they  are  going  to  flunk 
the  course  anyway.  They  may  be  seen  anywhere,  even 
in  the  front  row  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  instructor, 
with  their  heads  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  occasional 
snores  emitting  from  their  open  mouths.  This  kind  of 
boy  usually  isn’t  around  long;  so  look  quickly  for  he  may 
be  in  the  army  tomorrow. 

4.  Fourth,  gives  a frantic  individual,  who  at  the  onset 
of  any  boring  lecture,  tries  vigorously  to  pass  into  the  sub- 
conscious state.  He  will  close  his  eyes  repeatedly,  will 
reck  himself  from  side  to  side,  or  occasionally  beat  his 
cwn  head  with  a book,  but  usually  to  no  avail. 

5.  Next  is  a most  amazing  individual  who  is  able  to 
sleep  with  his  eyes  open.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  him 
until  he  is  called  on  during  the  course  of  the  class.  Within 
fifteen  seconds  it  will  be  more  than  cbvious  that  he 
hasn’t  heard  a word  or  seen  a thing  all  period,  although 
it  looks  as  if  he  was  most  attentive.  Often  one  thinks  this 
individual  stupid,  but  nope,  he  is  just  misjudged. 

6.  The  sixth  and  final  type  is  indeed  rare.  He  dozes  off 
because  he  is  tired,  and  for  no  other  reason.  We  are  in- 
clined to  wonder  at  this  man’s  mentality,  for  it  would 
have  been  far  wiser  for  him  to  have  stayed  home  in  bed 
with  the  other  half  of  the  class. 


BREAD 
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And  then  there  Mas  light. 
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IN  MY  CASE 
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